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Unconditional Surrender 


Reims Surrender Act 


We the undersigned, acting by authority of the Ger- 
man high command, hereby surrender unconditionally to the 
supreme commander, Allied Expeditionary Force, and simul- 
taneously to the Soviet high command all forces on land, 
sea, and in the air who are at this date under German control. 

The German high command will at once issue orders 
to all German military, naval and air authorities and to all 
forces under German control to cease active operations at 
2301 hours (11:01 p.m.) Central European Time on eight 
May and to remain in the positions occupied at the time. 
No ship, vessel or aircraft is to be scuttled, or any damage 
done to their hull, machinery or equipment. 

The German high command will at once issue to the 
appropriate commanders, and insure the carrying out of any 
further orders issued by the supreme commander, Allied Ex- 
op Force, and by the Soviet high command. 

This act of military surrender is without prejudice to, 
ad will be superseded by, any general instrument of sur- 
render imposed by, or on behalf of, the United Nations and 
applicable to Germany and the German armed forces as a 
whole. 

5. In the event of the German high command or any of 
the forces under their control failing to act in accordance 
with this act of surrender, the supreme commander, Allied 
Expeditionary Force, and the Soviet high command will take 
such punitive or other action as they deem appropriate. 

Signed at Reims, France at 0241 hours (2:41 a.m.) on 
the seventh day of May, 1945, 

On behalf of the German high command—Jodl. 

On behalf of the supreme commander, Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force—W. B. Smith. 

On behalf of the Soviet high command—lIvan Susloparoff. 

On behalf of the French—F. Sevez. 


President Truman 


This is a solemn but a glorious hour. I only wish that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had lived to witness this day. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower informs me that the forces of Germany have 
surrendered to the United Nations. The flags of freedom fly 
over all Europe. 

For this victory, we join in offering our thanks to the 
Providence which has guided and sustained us through the 
dark days of adversity. 

Our rejoicing is sobered and subdued by a supreme con- 
sciousness of the terrible price we have paid to rid the world 
of Hitler and his evil band. Let us not forget, my fellow 
Americans, the sorrow and the heartbreak which today abide 
in the homes of so many of our neighbors—neighbors whose 
most priceless possession has been rendered as a sacrifice to 
redeem our liberty. 

We can repay the debt which we owe to our God, to our 
dead and to our children only by work—by ceaseless devotion 
to the responsibilities which lie ahead of us. If I could give 
you a single watchword for the coming months, that word 
is—work, work, work. 

We must work to finish the war. Our victory is but half 
won. The West is free, but the East is still in bondage to 
the treacherous tyranny of the Japanese. When the last Japa- 
nese division has surrendered unconditionally, then only will 
our fighting job be done. 

We must work to bind up the wounds of a suffering world 
—to build an abiding peace, a peace rooted in justice and in 
law. We can build such a peace only by hard, toilsome, 
painstaking work—by understanding and working with our 
allies in peace as we have in war. 

The job ahead is no less important, no less urgent, no less 
difficult than the task which now happily is done. 

I call upon every American to stick to his post until the 
last battle is won. Until that day, let no man abandon his 
post or slacken his efforts. 
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And now, I want to read to you my formal proclamation 
of this occasion: 


A PROCLAMATION 


The Allied armies, through sacrifice and devotion and with 
God’s help, have won from Germany a final and uncon- 
ditional surrender. The Western World has been freed of 
the evil forces which for five years and longer have impris- 
oned the bodies and broken the lives of millions upon mil- 
lions of free-born men. They have violated their churches, 
destroyed their homes, corrupted their children and murdered 
their loved ones. Our armies of liberation have restored free- 
dom to these suffering peoples, whose spirit and will the 
oppressors could never enslave. 

Much remains to be done. The victory won in the West 
must now be won in the East. The whole world must be 
cleansed of the evil from which half the world has been 
freed. United, the peace-loving nations have demonstrated 
in the West that their arms are stronger by far than the 
might of dictators or the tyranny of military cliques that 
once called us soft and weak. The power of our peoples to 
defend themselves against all enemies will be proved in the 
Pacific as it has been proved in Europe. 

For the triumph of spirit and of arms which.we have won, 
and for its promise to peoples everywhere who join us in the 
love of freedom, it is fitting that we, as a nation, give thanks 
to Almighty God, who has strengthened us and given us 
the victory. 

Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby appoint Sunday, May 
13, 1945, to be a day of prayer. 

I call upon the people of the United States, whatever their 
faith, to unite in offering joyful thanks to God for the vic- 
tory we have won and to pray that He will support us to 
the end of our present struggle and guide us into the way of 
peace. 

I also call upon my countrymen to dedicate this day of 
prayer to the memory of those who have given their lives to 
make possible our victory. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this eighth day of May, 
in the year of our Lord 1945, and of the independence of 
the United States of America the 169th. 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 





Prime Minister Churchill 


Yesterday morning at 2:41 a.m. at General Eisenhower’s 
headquarters, General Jodl, the representative of the Ger- 
man high command and of Grand Admiral Doenitz, the 
designated head of the German state, signed the act of uncon- 
ditional surrender of all German land, sea and air forces to 
the Allied Expeditionary Force and simultaneously to the 
Soviet high command. 

General Bedell Smith, chief of staff of the United States 
Army, and General Francois Sevez signed the document on 
behalf of the supreme commander of the Allied Expedition- 
ary Force and General Susloparov, signed on behalf of the 
Russian high command. 

Today this agreement will be ratified and confirmed at 
Berlin, where Air Chief Marshal Tedder, deputy supreme 
commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force and General 
De Lattre De Tassigny will sign on behalf of General Eisen- 
hower and General Zhukov on behalf of the Soviet high 
command. 





The German representatives will be Field Marshal Keitel, 
chief of the high command and the commander in chief of 
the army, navy and air forces. 

Hostilities will end officially at one minute after midnight 
tonight, Tuesday, the 8th of May. 

But in the interest of saving lives the cease fire began yes- 
terday to be sounded all along the front and our dear Chan- 
nel islands are also to be freed today. 

The Germans are still in places resisting the Russian 
troops, but should they continue to do so after midnight they 
will, of course, deprive themselves of the protection of the 
laws of war and will be attacked from all quarters by the 
Allied troops. 

It is not surprising that on such long fronts and in the 
existing disorder of the enemy, the commands of the German 
high command could not in every case have been obeyed 
immediately. This does not, in our opinion with the military 
advice at our disposal, constitute any reason for withholding 
from the nation the facts communicated to us by General 
Eisenhower of the unconditional surrender already signed at 
Reims, nor could it prevent us from celebrating today and 
tomorrow, Wednesday, as Victory in Europe day. ‘Today, 
perhaps, we shall think mostly of ourselves. Tomorrow we 
shall pay a particular tribute to our heroic Russian com- 
rades whose prowess in the field has been one of the grand 
contributions to the general victory. 

The German war is therefore at an end. 

After years of intense preparations Germany hurled her- 
self on Poland at the beginning of September, 1939, and in 
pursuance of our guarantee to Poland and in common with 
the French Republic, Great Britain, the British Empire and 
Commonwealth of Nations declared war upon this foul 
aggression. 

After gallant France had been struck down, we from this 
island and from our united empire maintained the struggle 
single handed for a whole year until we were joined by the 
military might of Soviet Russia and later by the overwhelm- 
ing power and resources of the United States of America. 

Finally almost the whole world was combined against the 
evil doers who are now prostrate before us. Our gratitude 
to our splendid allies goes forth from all our hearts in the 
island and throughout the British Empire. 

We may allow ourselves a brief period of rejoicing, but 
let us not forget for a moment the toils and efforts that lie 
ahead. 

Japan, with all her treachery and greed, remains unsub- 
dued. The injuries she has inflicted against Great Britain, 
the United States and other countries and her detestable 
cruelties call for justice and retribution. 

We must now devote all our strength and resources to 
the completion of our task both at home and abroad. 

Advance, Britain! Long live the cause of freedom! God 
save the king. 





Premier Stalin 


Comrades, my countrymen and women: The great day of 
victory over Germany has come. Fascist Germany has been 
brought to her knees by the Red Army and the troops of our 
Allies, has acknowledged herself beaten and has declared her 
unconditional surrender. 

On May 7 the preliminary act of capitulation was signed 
in Reims. On May 8, in the presence of the staff of the 
Russian High Command and in the presence of representa- 
tives of the Supreme Command of the Allied Forces, the final 
act of capitulation, which came into force at 2400 hours May 
8, was signed in Berlin. 
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Knowing the wolflike actions of the Germans, who con- 
sider treaties and agreements as so much paper, we have no 
reason to believe their word. However, since this morning 
German troops, in fulfillment of the act of capitulation, be- 
gan laying down their arms and surrendering to our troops. 

‘That is no longer an empty scrap of paper. That is the 
real capitulation of Germany’s armed forces. It is true, one 
group of German troops in the area of Czechoslovakia still 
avoids capitulation, but I hope the Red Army will succeed 
in bringing it to its senses. 


We now have all the ground for declaring that the 
historic day of the final rout of Germany has come—the 
day of great victory of our people over German imperialism. 

‘The great sacrifices that we have made in the name of 
the liberty and independence of our motherland, the in- 
numerable exertions and sufferings that our people had to 
bear in the course of the war, the strenuous work in the rear 
and the front that they have brought to the altar of the 
fatherland, have not been in vain. They have been crowned 
by complete victory over the enemy. 

The centuries-old struggle of the Slav peoples for their 
existence and their independence has been concluded by vic- 
tory over the German invaders and over German tyranny. 

From now on, over Europe will fly the banner dear to us 
—the banner of victory of the peoples and of peace among 
nations. 

Three years ago Hitler publicly declared that his plans 
included the carving up of the Soviet Union and depriving it 
of the Caucasus, the Ukraine, White Russia and the Baltic 
States and other districts. Hitler said openly that “we shall 
destroy Russia so that she will never be able to rise again.” 

That was three years ago. But Hitler’s insane ideas were 
not destined to be fulfilled. In the course of the war they 
were blown into dust. In actual fact, the opposite happened 
to that which the Hitlerites threatened. Germany is com- 
pletely destroyed. German troops are capitulating and the 
Soviet Union triumphs in victory, although it does not in- 
tend either to dismember or to annihilate Germany. 

Comrades: The great patriotic war has ended in our 
complete victory. The period of war in Europe has ended. 
The period of peaceful development has begun. 

Glory to our heroic Red Army, which has defended the 
independence of our motherland and achieved victory over 
the enemy! 

Glory to our victorious people. 

Eternal glory to the heroes who fell in battle against the 
enemy and gave their lives for the freedom and happiness of 
our motherland! 





General Eisenhower 


Men and women of the Allied Expeditionary Force: 

The crusade on which we embarked in the early summer 
of 1944 has reached its glorious conclusion. It is my especial 
privelege in the name of ali nations represented in this theater 
of war to commend each of you for valiant performance of 
duty. 

Though these words are feeble they come from the bot- 
tom of a heart overflowing with pride in your loyal service 
and admiration for you as warriors. Your accomplishments 
at sea, in the air, on the ground and in the field of supply 
had astonished the world. 

Even before the final week of the conflict you had put 
5,000,000 of the enemy permanently out of the war. You 
have taken in stride military tasks so difficult as to be classed 
by many doubters as impossible. You have confused, de- 
feated and destroyed your savagely fighting foe. 


On the road to victory you have endured every discomfort 
and privation and have surmounted every obstacle ingenuity 
and desperation could throw in your path. 

You did not pause until our front was firmly joined up 
with the great Red Army coming from the East and other 
Allied forces coming from the South. 

Full victory in Europe has been attained. Working and 
fighting together in a single and indestructible partnership, 
you have achieved a perfection in unification of air, ground 
and naval power that will stand as a model in our time. 

The route you have traveled through hundreds of miles is 
marked by the graves of former comrades. From them have 
been exacted the ultimate sacrifice: Blood of many nations— 
American, British, Canadian, French, Polish and others— 
has helped to gain the victory. Each of the fallen died as 
a member of the team to which you belong, bound together 
by a common love of liberty and a refusal to submit to 
enslavement. 

No monument of stone, no memorial of whatever magni- 
tude could so well express our respect and veneration for 
their sacrifice as would perpetuation of the spirit of comrade- 
ship in which they died. 

As we celebrate victory in Europe let us remind ourselves 
that common problems of the immediate and distant future 
can be best solved in the same conceptions of co-operation and 
devotion to the cause of human freedom as have made this 
expeditionary force such a mighty engine of righteous 
destruction. 

Let us have no part in the profitless quarrels in which 
other men will inevitably engage as to what country and 
what service won the European War. Every man, every 
woman and every nation here represented has served accord- 
ing to his or her ability and the efforts of each have con- 
tributed to the outcome. This we shall remember—and in 
doing so we shall be revering each honored grave and be 
sending comfort to the loved ones of comrades who could 
not live to see this day. 

Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER. 


PROCLAMATION 


In 1943 the late President Roosevelt and Premier Church- 
ill met in Casablanca. There they pronounced the formula 
of unconditional surrender for the Axis powers. In Europe 
that formula has now been fulfilled. The Allied force which 
invaded Europe on June 6, 1944, has, with its great Russian 
allies and the forces advancing from the south, utterly de- 
feated the Germans on land, sea and air. This unconditional 
surrender has been achieved by team work, team work not 
only among all the Allies participating but among all the 
services, land, sea and air. 

To every subordinate that has been in this command of 
almost 5,000,000 Allies, I owe a debt of gratitude that can 
never be repaid. The only repayment that can be made to 
them is the deep appreciation and lasting gratitude of all the 
free citizens of all the United Nations. 





King George 

Today we give thanks to God for a great deliverance. 

Speaking from our empire’s oldest capital city—war-bat- 
tered, but never for one moment daunted or dismayed— 
speaking from London, I ask you to join with me in that 
act of thanksgiving. 

Germany, who drove all Europe into war, has been finally 
overcome. In the Far East we have yet to deal with the 
Japanese, a determined and cruel foe. To this we shall turn 
with the utmost resolve and with all our resources. But at 
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this hour when the dreadful shadow of war has passed far 
from our hearths and homes in these islands, we may at last 
make one pause for thanksgiving, and then we must turn our 
thoughts to the tasks all over the world which peace in 
Europe brings with it. 

First let us remember those who will not come back; their 
constancy and courage in battle, their sacrifice and endurance 
in the face of a merciless enemy; let us remember the men 
in all the services, the women in all the services, who have 
laid down their lives. 

We have come to the end of our tribulation and they are 
not with us at the moment of our rejoicing. 

Next let us salute in proud gratitude the great host of the 
living who have brought us to victory. I cannot praise them 
to the measure of each one’s service, for in a total war the 
efforts of all rise to the same noble height and all are devoted 
to the common purpose. Armed or unarmed, men and women, 
you have fought and striven and endured to your utmost. 
None knows that better than I do, and as your King I thank 
with a full heart those who bore arms so valiantly on land 
and sea or in the air; and all civilians who, shouldering their 
many burdens, have carried them unflinchingly and without 
complaint. 

With those memories in our minds, let us think what it 
was that has upheld us through nearly six years of suffering 
and peril. The knowledge that everything was at stake, our 
freedom, our independence, our very existence as a people; 
but the knowledge also that in defending ourselves we were 
defending the liberties of the whole world; that our cause 
was the cause not of this nation only, not of this empire and 
commonwealth only, but of every land where freedom is 
cherished and law and liberty go hand in hand. 

In the darkest hours we knew that the enslaved and iso- 
lated peoples of Europe looked to us; their hopes were our 
hopes; their confidence confirmed our faith. We knew that 
if we failed or faltered the last remaining barrier against a 
world-wide tyranny would have fallen in ruins. But we did 
not falter, and we did not fail. We kept faith with our- 
selves and with one another; we kept faith and unity with 
our great allies. That faith, that unity have carried us to 
victory through dangers which at times seemed over- 
whelming. 

So let us resolve to bring to the tasks which lie ahead the 
same high confidence in our mission. Much hard work awaits 
us, both in the restoration of our own country after the 
ravages of war and in helping to restore peace and sanity to 
a shattered world. 

This comes upon us at a time when we have all given of 
our best. For five long years and more, heart and brain, 
nerve and muscle have been directed upon the overthrow of 
Nazi tyranny. Now we turn, fortified by success, to deal 
with our last remaining foe. The Queen and I know the 
ordeals which you have endured throughout the Common- 
wealth and Empire. We are proud to have shared some of 
them with you and we know also that we shall all face the 
future together with stern resolve and prove that our reserves 
of will power and vitality are inexhaustible. 

There is great comfort in the thought that the years to- 
gether, that the years of darkness and danger in which the 
children of our country have grown up, are, please God, over 
forever. We shall have failed, and the blood of our dearest 
will have flowed in vain, if the victory which they died to 
win does not lead to a lasting peace, founded on justice and 
established in goodwill. 

To that, then, let us turn our thoughts on this day of just 
triumph and proud sorrow, and tomorrow take up our work 
again, resolved as a people to do nothing unworthy of those 





who died for us and to make the world such a world as they 
would have desired, for their children and for ours. 

This is the task to which now honor binds us. In the 
hour of danger we humbly committed our cause into the 
hand of God and He has been our strength and shield. Let 
us thank Him for His mercies and in this hour of victory 
commit ourselves and our new task to the guidance of the 
same strong hand. 





Pope Pious XII 


Here at last we behold the end of this war which, during 
almost six years, has held Europe in the grip of the most 
atrocious suffering and most bitter sorrow. 

A cry of humble and ardent gratitude arises from the very 
depths of our heart to “the Father of Mercies and the God 
of all consolation (II Cor., xiii). 

But our canticle of thanksgiving is accompanied with the 
suppliant prayer to implore also of Divine omnipotence and 
goodness the termination, in accord with justice, of the san- 
guinary warfare in the Far East. 

On our knees in spirit before the tombs, before the ravine 
disturbed and reddened by blood, where repose the innumer- 
able corpses of those who have fallen, victims of the fighting 
or of inhuman massacres, of hunger or of misery, we recom- 
mend them all in our prayers and especially in the celebration 
of the Holy Sacrifice, to the merciful love of Jesus Christ, 
their Saviour and their judge. 

And it seems to us that they, the fallen, are giving warning 
to the survivors of this cruel scourge and are saying to them: 
Let there arise from the earth, wherein we have been placed 
as grains of wheat, the moulders and builders of a new and 
better Europe, of a new and better universe, founded on the 
filial fear of God, on fidelity to His Holy Commandments, 
on respect for human dignity, on the sacred principle of 
equality, on the rights of all peoples and all states, large and 
small, weak and strong. 

The war has created on all sides chaotic ruin, both material 
and moral, such as mankind has never known in the entire 
course of human history. The task of this hour is to rebuild 
the world. 

As the first element of this restoration, we long to see, 
after so long a period of waiting, the prompt and speedy re- 
turn in so far as circumstances permit, of the prisoners, of the 
interned, combatants and civilians, to their homes and to 
their wives, children and the noble works of peace. 

To all of them we say: Let not your energy lag nor your 
courage fail; dedicate yourselves ardently to the work of re- 
construction, sustained by a strong faith in Divine Provi- 
dence. Apply yourselves to labor, each one at his post, reso- 
lute and determined, with a heart animated by a generous, 
indestructible love of one’s fellow man. 

It is difficult, certainly, but it is also a holy undertaking 
that awaits you in repairing the immediate and disastrous 
consequences of war: We refer to the decay of public order, 
misery and hunger, the relaxing and brutalizing of customs 
and usages, the lack of discipline among the youth. 

By so doing, little by little, you will prepare for your 
cities and your villages, for your provinces and your father- 
lands, a lot more acceptable and renewed vigor to your blood. 

With the threat of death lying-in-wait driven from the 
earth, from the sea and from the sky, the lives of men, crea- 
tures of God, and that which remains to them of their private 
and common possession henceforth assured by the laying 
down of arms, men can now set free their minds and spirits 
to the building of the peace. 
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If we limit ourselves to consideration of Europe, we find 
ourselves face to face now with gigantic problems and diffi- 
culties which we must overcome if we wish to plan the way 
to a true peace, the only one that can be lasting. 

Peace, indeed, cannot flower and prosper except in an 

atmosphere of secure justice and of perfect fidelity joined with 
reciprocal trust, mutual understanding and benevolence. 
_ The war has aroused everywhere discord, suspicion and 
hatred. If, therefore, the world wishes to regain peace it is 
necessary that falsehood and rancor should vanish and in 
their stead that sovereign truth and charity should reign. 

Above all, however, in our daily prayers we should be- 
seech God constantly to fulfill His promise made by the 
mouth of the prophet Ezekiel: “And I will give them one 


heart and will put a new spirit in their bowels; and I will 
take away the stony heart out of their flesh that they may 
walk in My Commandants, and keep My judgments, and do 
them; and that they may be My people, and I may be taeir 
God.” 

May the Lord God deign to create this new spirit, His 
spirit, in peoples, and particularly in the hearts of those 
to whom he has entrusted the responsibility of establishing 
the future peace. 

Then, and only then, will the reborn world avoid the re- 
turn of the tremendous scourge of war, and there will reign a 
true, stable and universal brotherhood, and that peace guar- 
anteed by Christ even on earth to those who are willing to 
believe and trust in His law of love. 


Justice the Greatest Power 


ARCHITECTS OF A BETTER WORLD 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


Broadcast from Washington, D. C. to the United Nations Conference on International 


Organization, San Francisco, Cal., April 25, 1945 


HE world has experienced a revival of an old faith 

in the everlasting moral force of justice. At no time 

in history has there been a more important conference, 
nor a more necessary meeting, than this one in San Francisco 
which you are opening today. 

On behalf of the American people I extend to you a most 
hearty welcome. 

President Roosevelt appointed an able delegation to rep- 
resent the United States. I have complete confidence in its 
chairman, Secretary of State Stettinius, and in his distin- 
guished colleagues, former Secretary Cordell Hull, Senator 
Connally, Senator Vandenberg, Representative Bloom and 
Representative Eaton, Governor Stassen and Dean Gilder- 
sleeve. 

They have my confidence. They have my support. 

In the name of a great humanitarian—one who surely is 
with us today in spirit—I earnestly appeal to each and every 
one of you to rise above personal interests and adhere to 
those lofty principles which benefit all mankind. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt gave his life while trying to per- 
petuate these high ideals. This conference owes its existence, 
in a large part, to the vision and foresight and determination 
of Franklin Roosevelt. 

Each of you can remember other courageous champions, 
who also made the supreme sacrifice, serving under your flag. 
They gave their lives, so that others might live in security. 
‘They died to insure justice. We must work and live to guar- 
antee justice—for all, 

You members of this conference are to be the architects of 
the better world. In your hands rests our future. By your 
labors at this conference we shall know if suffering humanity 
is to achieve a just and lasting peace. 

Let us labor to achieve a peace which is really worthy of 
their great sacrifice. We must make certain, by your work 
here, that another war will be impossible. 

We, who have lived through the torture and the tragedy 
of two world conflicts, must realize the magnitude of the 
problem before us. We do not need far-sighted vision to 
understand the trend in recent history. Its significance is 
ill too clear. 

With ever increasing brutality and destruction, modern 
warfare, if unchecked, would ultimately crush all civiliza- 


tion. We still have a choice between the alternatives: the 
continuation of international chaos—or the establishment of 
a world organization for the enforcement of peace. 

It is not the purpose of this conference to draft a treaty 
of peace in the old sense of that term. It is not our assign- 
ment to settle specific questions of territories, boundaries, 
citizenship and reparations. 

This conference will devote its energies and its labor ex- 
clusively to the single problem of setting up the essential 
organization to keep the peace. You are to write the funda- 
mental charter. 

Our sole objective at this decisive gathering is to create 
the structure. We must provide the machinery which will 
make future peace not only possible but certain. 

The construction of this delicate machine is far more com- 
plicated than drawing boundary lines on a map, or estimating 
fair reparations, or placing reasonable limits upon arma- 
ments. Your task must be completed first. 

We represent the overwhelming majority of all mankind. 
We speak for people who have endured the most savage and 
devastating war ever inflicted upon innocent men, women 
and children. 

We hold a powerful mandate from our people. They be- 
lieve we will fulfill this obligation. We must prevent, if 
human mind, heart and hope can prevent it, the repetition 
of the disaster from which the entire world will suffer for 
years to come. 

If we should pay merely lip service to inspiring ideals and 
later do violence to simple justice we would draw down 
upon us the bitter wrath of generations yet unborn. 

We must not continue to sacrifice the flower of our youth 
merely to check madmen, those who in every age plan world 
domination. The sacrifices of our youth today must lead, 
through your efforts, to the building for tomorrow of a 
mighty combination of nations founded upon justice for 
peace. 

Justice remains the greatest power on earth. 

To that tremendous power alone will we submit. 

Nine days ago I told the Congress of the United States, 
and I now repeat it to you: 

“Nothing is more essential to the future peace of the world 
than continued cooperation of the nations which had to 
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muster the force necessary to defeat the conspiracy of the 
Axis powers to dominate the world. 

“While these great states have a special responsibility to 
enforce the peace, their responsibility is based upon the obli- 
gations resting upon all states, large and small, not to use 
force in international relations except in the defense of law. 
The responsibility of the great states is to serve and not dom- 
inate the peoples of the world.” 

None of us doubt that, with Divine guidance, friendly 
cooperation and hard work, we shall find an adequate answer 
to the problem history has put before us. 

Realizing the scope of our task and the imperative need for 
success, we proceed with humility and determination. 

By harmonious cooperation the United Nations repelled 
the onslaught of the greatest aggregation of military force 
that was ever assembled in the long history of aggression. 
Every nation now fighting for freedom is giving according 
to its ability and opportunity. 

We fully realize today that victory in war requires a 
mighty united effort. Certainly victory in peace calls for, 
and must receive, an equal effort. 

Man has learned long ago that it is impossible to live unto 
himself. This same basic principle applies today to nations. 
We were not isolated during the wars, we dare not become 
isolated in peace. 

All will concede that in order to have good neighbors we 
must also be good neighbors. That applies in every field of 
human endeavor. 

For lasting security men of good-will must unite and 
organize. Moreover, if our friendly policies should ever be 
considered by belligerent leaders as merely evidence of weak- 
ness, the organization we establish must be adequately pre- 
pared to meet any challenge. 


Differences between men and between nations will always 
remain. In fact, if held within reasonable limits, such dis- 
agreements are actually wholesome. All progress begins with 
differences of opinion and moves onward as the differences 
are adjusted through reason and mutual understanding. 

In recent years our enemies have clearly demonstrated the 
disaster which follows when freedom of thought is no longer 
tolerated. Honest minds cannot long be regimented without 
protest. 

The essence of our problem here is to provide sensible 
machinery for the settlement of disputes among nations. 
Without this peace cannot exist. We can no longer permit 
any nation, or group of nations, to attempt to settle their 
arguments with bombs and bayonets. 

If we continue to abide by such decisions, we will be forced 
to accept the fundamental philosophy of our enemies, namely, 
that “might makes right.” To deny this premise, and we 
most certainly do, we are obliged to provide the necessary 
means to refute it. Words are not enough. 

We must, once and for all, reverse the order and prove 
by our acts conclusively that right has might. 

If we do not want to die together in war, we must learn 
to live together in peace. 

With firm faith in our hearts to sustain us along the hard 
road to victory we will find our way to a secure peace for the 
ultimate benefit of all humanity. 

We must build a new world—a far better world—one in 
which the eternal dignity of man is respected. 

As we are about to undertake our heavy duties we beseech 
Almighty God to guide us in building a permanent monu- 
ment to those who gave their lives that this moment might 
come. 

May He lead our steps in his own righteous path of peace. 


Sound Foundation of World Organization 


RESPONSIBILITY ON WHICH ALL ELSE DEPENDS 
By EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR., U. 8. Secretary of State 


Delivered at the second meeting of the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization, San Francisco, Cal., April 26, 1945 


HREE years ago the forces of tyranny and aggression 

seemed on the very point of conquering the world. 

Today, on every front, they are face to face with defeat 
—utter and complete defeat. 

It has taken years of toil and sacrifice to bring us to this 
moment. But the doom of the aggressor nations was sealed 
long ago. It was sealed in Washington on January first, 
1942, when the United Nations Declaration was signed. 

Our enemies could conquer only by keeping us divided. 
Instead we confronted them with a free and voluntary 
association of nations united in purpose and without equal 
in human and material resources. This unity neither force 
nor subterfuge has broken. Against the common will and 
the common strength of the United Nations, our enemies 
have hurled their propaganda and their armed might in vain. 

For centuries to come, men will point to the United Na- 
tions as history’s most convincing proof of what miracles can 
be accomplished by nations joined together in a righteous 
cause. It is a unity achieved in spite of differences of lan- 
guage and custom, of cultural tradition and of economic 
structure. It is a unity which proves that no differences of 
race, color, creed, history or geography can divide peoples 
united in a higher community of interest and purpose. 
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Our first objective has been the defeat of our enemies. 
But from the beginning the United Nations have pursued 
another objective—one which is equally necessary to each 
one of us. It is the objective which gives ultimate meaning 
to all the sacrifice and suffering of these tragic years. We 
are united not only for survival, not only for military victory. 
We are united above all in the necessity to assure a just and 
an enduring peace in which the peoples of the world can 
work together to achieve at last freedom from fear and from 
want. 

We have made a better beginning toward the fulfillment 
of this purpose than nations have ever made before. 

For this purpose the responsible leaders of our nations and 
their representatives have met in Moscow and in Teheran, 
in Cairo, in Quebec, at Dumbarton Oaks, and in the Crimea. 

Because of our common understanding that economic se- 
curity goes hand in hand with security from war, United 
Nations conferences were held in Atlantic City, Hot Springs, 
and Bretton Woods on cooperative measures for relief, to 
meet common problems in food and agriculture and to pre- 
pare the financial basis for economic reconstruction and an 
expanding world economy in the post-war world. 

At Mexico City the Inter-American Conference on Prob- 
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lems of War and Peace strengthened the ties between the 
Republics of the Western Hemisphere and prepared the way 
for a close integration of the Inter-American System with 


the World Organization. 


Yes, the United Nations have long been at work together 
on many preparations required in building the structure of 
lasting peace. 

Here at San Francisco we have come to the decisive point 
in these preparations. The purpose of this Conference is to 
prepare the Charter of an International Organization to 
maintain peace with justice in a free world of free men. 

I believe that it was a wise, indeed a necessary, decision 
to limit the work of this Conference to that great task. 

It was a wise decision because writing the constitution of 
a World Organization to maintain peace in the future is a 
task wholly separate from the punishment of the interna- 
tional gangsters who started this war. 

It was a necessary decision because establishment of the 
Wor!d Organization must be kept above and apart from the 
peace settlements if the Organization is to be able to deal 
freely and justly with future threats to the peace that may 
arisé from any cause, including these settlements. 

Preparation of the Charter of the World Organization 
should not, therefore, be entangled with the many and com- 
plex political and economic issues involved in the defeat of 
Germany and Japan. And the imminent collapse of organ- 
ized German resistance makes it all the more important that 
the World Organization be established at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

To deal with these other issues, there will have to be many 
other conferences, and many other decisions, both national 
and international. We have no time to lose. 

Success at this Conference will not of itself assure endur- 
ing peace. The whole structure will take years to build. 
But without agreement on a Charter of the World Organi- 
zation, the structure of peace cannot be built at all. 

A house cannot be built without a plan or without a 
foundation. Here at San Francisco the United Nations must 
draw the plan and lay the foundation. 

Upon this foundation and in accordance with this plan the 
framework of the structure will be erected when the United 
Nations have ratified the Charter by their respective Con- 
stitutional processes and brought the World Organization 
into being. It is only around this framework that we can com- 
plete the structure of peace with all the other agreements 
on political, economic and social problems which we must 
reach together. 

At this Conference we have, therefore, undertaken a re- 
sponsibility on which all else depends. We have undertaken 
to draw up the Charter of an international organization 
strong enough to prevent war and flexible enough to allow 
for peaceful development and change. 

The outlines of such a Charter are contained in the Pro- 
posals formulated at Dumbarton Oaks last fall by the repre- 
sentatives of the Republic of China, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. 

These Proposals were formulated after years of prelimi- 
nary study. They represent in their essentials the highest 
common denominator of thought among the four sponsoring 
nations. They are being presented to this Conference as 
affording the basis of the Charter of an international organi- 
zation. 

The Proposals were submitted months ago to the most 
searching examination by the Governments and peoples of 
all the United Nations. Since then many constructive sug- 
gestions have been made toward their improvement. Some 
of these suggestions—and others which may emerge from our 


discussions here—will undoubtedly be reflected in the final 
draft of the Charter. And the Charter itself should be open. 
to whatever later amendment experience may dictate as wise. 

We must always bear in mind, however, that there are at 
least two conditions essential to the establishment of a world 
organization which can successfully maintain peace. 

One of these conditions is that those peace-loving nations 
which have the military and industrial strength required to 
prevent or suppress aggression must agree and act together 
against aggression. If they do not agree and act together, 
aggression cannot be prevented or suppressed without a major 
war. This fact has certainly been spelled out by our experi- 
ence in this war. 

That is why the first step toward establishment of the 
World Organization was to prepare Proposals on which the 
nations sponsoring this Conference could agree. That is why, 
in the structure and powers of the Security Council of the 
World Organization proposed in the Dumbarton Oaks plan, 
provision was made for this essential agreement and unity 
of action by the major nations. Without this, we cannot 
hope to build a World Organization which will provide 
security to all nations, large and small. Without this we 
cannot hope to develop enduring institutions in which all 
free nations may participate on a basis of sovereign equality 
and in which justice and respect for law will apply to the 
powerful as well as to the weak. 

The second essential condition of success in our endeavor 
is the voluntary cooperation of all peaceful nations, large 
and small, acting with full respect for the equal sovereignty 
of each, to promote justice among nations, to foster respect 
for basic human rights and to solve those common problems 
upon which the security and the economic and social ad- 
vancement of their peoples so largely depend. There can be 
no end to the tyranny of fear and want unless the proposed 
World Organization commands the allegiance of both the 
mind and the conscience of mankind. 


The International Court, the Assembly, and the Economic 
and Social Council and its related agencies are the institu- 
tions proposed at Dumbarton Oaks which would have the 
major responsibility in these fields. They are of the utmost 
importance. Widespread economic insecurity and poverty, 
ignorance and oppression, breed conflict and give aggressors 
their chance. Measures for security against aggression, no 
matter how effectively contrived, will not alone provide the 
assurance of lasting peace. We have also to work effectively 
in close cooperation together toward rising standards of living 
and greater freedom and opportunity for all peoples, of every 
race and creed and color. 


In the preparations for this Conference we have sought 
from the beginning to build with vision and with justice, but 
to build always upon the realities and upon hard-won ex- 
perience. 

To build upon a millennial idealism, however fine in theory, 
would be to build upon quicksand. To build only on the col- 
laboration and interests of the major nations would be to 
deny the community of interests of all nations. 


We have sought instead to assure that the strength of the 
major nations will be used both justly and effectively for 
the common welfare—under the law of a World Charter 
in which all peaceful nations are joined together. 

We began by seeking common understanding among the 
sponsoring nations on basic objectives and on the essential 
machinery for action. These are the nations which have 
united their strength against the aggressors so successfully 
in this war. We proceed now by seeking agreement among 
all the nations, large and small, which have been united 
against the common enemy. 
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This is a Conference of United Nations, the nations that 
loved peace and freedom enough to fight for them. The 
international organization we seek to build is one that is 
based upon this inescapable fact of our time—that peace and 
security will be the right of those nations which are willing 
to share in the responsibility for keeping them. Tyranny and 
barbarism have never recognized neutrality. They never 
will. We do not intend to build a world organization that 
will overlook this cardinal fact. We do propose that, after 
it is established, the Organization be open to membership 
of all other nations which have demonstrated their willing- 
ness and ability to fulfill their obligations under the Charter. 

I have reviewed briefly the preparations for this Confer- 
ence and our thinking on some of the major problems that 
we must meet here. 

We cannot expect at this Conference to produce a Charter 
which will answer all the questions or resolve all the prob- 
lems. No charter, no constitution, no basic document was 
ever drafted that was not open to improvement. 

We Americans have a convincing proof of that in our 
own history. Our Constitution, under which this Republic 
has grown and prospered for a hundred and fifty years, was 
by no means satisfactory to all the citizens when it issued 
from the Constitutional Convention of Philadelphia in 1787 
—or even satisfactory to all the delegates to that Convention, 
It lacked many provisions which numerous Americans of that 
day believed to be essential. Yet it was adopted by the requi- 
site number of states in 1789. Only four years after the 
Constitution was written the first ten amendments went into 
effect, and eleven other amendments have been made since 
then. 

What was true of the thirteen states which joined to form 
the United States, is true also of the nations which have met 
in this Conference to consider the proposed organization of 
the world for security and peace. Let us construct the 


Charter of the World Organization as soundly as we can. 
But let us not sacrifice approval to perfection. 

Let us act now in the sure knowledge that our work can 
be improved upon with time but that if we fail to act, we 
are likely to lose altogether the opportunity which has been 
given us to prevent another world war. 

Fellow Delegates, as we enter upon our great task, we 
cannot forget the millions of men of our armed forces who 
have given their lives to this cause, nor the other millions 
of men, women and children who have suffered the cruel 
agonies of starvation, torture and death. We cannot forget 
the untold destruction that has been wrought. Nor can we 
forget how close our whole civilization has come to utter 
ruin, 

It is our supreme responsibility, at this Conference and 
afterwards, to see to it that this calamity never again falls 
upon the world. 

Vision we must have to see clearly that without peace and 
security for all nations, there will be no peace and security 
for any one of us. 

Courage we must have to carry us through trying delays 
and temporary misunderstandings and lesser differences to 
the fulfillment of our common purpose. 

Faith we must have in the ability of mankind to make 
peace with the same resolute devotion that the United Na- 
tions peoples have given to fighting this war. 

That vision, that courage, that faith, inspired the great 
American Leader whose life was given to the cause for which 
we have here met—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

It is only with such vision, courage and faith—expressed 
in a thousand different ways—that the United Nations have 
been able to travel so far along the hard road to final victory. 
It is only with this vision, courage and faith that we shall 
make peace secure for ourselves—and for succeeding gen- 
erations. 


Reliance Upon Coalition of Great Powers 


NECESSITY OF MILITARY GUARANTEE 


By V. MOLOTOV, U. S. S. R. Foreign Commissar 
Delivered before the United Nations Conference on International Organization, San Francisco, Cal., April 26, 1945 


of Soviet Socialist Republics I should like at the 

very beginning of my speech that I am making on 
behalf of the Soviet delegation at this historic conference to 
express my deep gratitude to the Government of the United 
States of America and to Secretary of State Mr. Stettinius 
personally for the immense amount of work of preparation 
carried out by them prior to this conference and also for the 
excellent organization of the Conference of the United 
Nations. 

At the same time I should like to seize this opportunity to 
express on behalf of the Soviet delegation my most sincere 
gratitude to Mr. Lapham, Mayor of San Francisco, for the 
cordial hospitality extended to my delegation at San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Soviet Government attaches a great importance to 
the international conference in San Francisco. The end of 
the war has drawn near at least in Europe. The rout of 
Hitler Germany, the principal aggressor in this war, has 
become a fact. The time has arrived to take care of the 
post-war period of the future. 

This conference is called upon to consider the question of 


(): instruction of the Government of the Union 





setting up an organization to protect the general peace and 
security of nations after the war. From this it can be seen 
how great is the responsibility resting upon this conference. 

Today as well as on many other occasions we must remem- 
ber the great name of President Franklin Roosevelt. His 
services in the struggle for the achievement of a lasting peace 
and in the preparation of this historic conference have met 
with a wide recognition among all the peace-loving nations. 

The Second World War by far exceeded the First World 
War in the magnitude of military operations and the size of 
the armies involved and in lives lost and in the unusually 
severe consequences for the life of many peoples. 

Hitler Germany, which started this war, did not shrink 
from any crimes in trying to impose her domination on 
Europe and to pave the way to the world domination of Ger- 
man imperialism. 

Mass murders of children, women and old men, the exter- 
mination of nations in their entirety, the wholesale destruc- 
tions of peaceful citizens who were not to the liking of 
Fascists, the barbaric destruction of culture and recalcitrant 
men, prominent in culture and the destruction of many thou- 
sands of towns and villages, the dislocation of economic life 
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of nations and incalculable losses—all this can not be for- 
gotten. 

In the past German fascism not only openly prepared its 
armies and armaments for a piratic attack on peaceful coun- 
tries, but Hitlerism cynically adjusted the ideology of many 
millions of people in its country to the purposes of achieving 
domination over foreign nations. This purpose was also 
served by the illiterate misanthropic theories on “the German 
master-race” in whose service foreign nations were supposed 
to be. 

Long before the direct attack on its neighbors, Hitlerism 
openly prepared a criminal war which it started at a moment 
of its own choosing. As is well known, Hitlerism found un- 
scrupulous henchmen and sanguinary accomplices. It is also 
well known that when German fascism, which had made an 
easy tour of all Europe, invaded the Soviet Union it faced 
an unflinching adversary. - 

The country of Soviets, which has saved the European 
civilization in bloody battles with German fascism, with good 
reason reminds now the Governments of their responsibility 
for the future of peace-loving nations after the termination 
of this war. This is all the more necessary to do because 
before this war the warning voice of the Soviet Republic 
was not heard with due attention. 

This is no time to explain at length why this happened. 
It can not be proved that there was no desire to prevent the 
war. It has been fully proved, however, that the Govern- 
ments which claimed once the leading part in Europe mani- 
fested their inability, if not their reluctance, to prevent the 
war, with the consequences of which it will be not so easy 
to cope. 

The conference is called upon to lay the foundations of 
the future security of nations. This is a great problem which 
it has been thus far impossible to solve successfully. Anybody 
knows that the League of Nations in no way coped with this 
problem. It betrayed the hopes of those who believed in it. 

It is obvious that no one wishes to restore the League of 
Nations with no rights and powers which did not interfere 
with any aggressor preparing for war against peace-loving 
nations and sometimes lulled outright the nations’ vigilance 
with regards to impending aggression, 

The prestige of the League of Nations was especially 
undermined whenever unceremonious attempts were made to 
turn it into a tool of various reactionary forces and privileged 
powers. If the sad lessons of the League of Nations have 
to be mentioned now, it is only in order that past errors may 
be avoided which must not be committed under the sign of 
new profuse promises. 

It is impossible, however, to count indefinitely on the pa- 
tience of nations if the governments manifest their inability 
to set up an international organization protecting the peace- 
ful life of people, their families, their young generations 
against the horrors and hardships of new piratic imperialist 
wars. 

The Soviet Government are a sincere and firm champion 
of the establishment of a strong international organization 
of security. Whatever may depend upon them and their 
efforts in their common cause of the creation of such a post- 
war organization of peace and security of nations will readily 
be done by the Soviet Government. 

We will fully cooperate in the solution of this great prob- 
lem with all the other governments genuinely devoted to this 
noble cause. We are confident that this historic aim will be 
achieved by joint effort of peace-loving nations in spite of 
all the obstacles in the way of its achievement. 

The work which was carried out at Dumbarton Oaks last 

ear, and which is well known to all of us, is an important 


contribution to this cause. Representatives of the United 
States of America, Great Britain, China and the Soviet 
Union worked out such principles of the international secur- 
ity organization as will constitute an important basis for the 
international organization of a new type. 

Quite recently at the suggestion of the late President 
Franklin Roosevelt, the Crimean conference made important 
supplements to this draft. As a result this conference has a 
sound basis for successful work. 

Naturally that new organization of international secur- 
ity will be built up on the foundation laid by the United 
Nations in this war. 

It is well known that in Europe in the strenuous struggle 
against the common enemy a great coalition of democratic 
powers was found. The formation of the Anglo-Soviet- 
American coalition ensured the rout of German fascism and 
its henchmen. The other nations of Europe, led by this 
coalition, have been fighting for their liberation. 

The coalition of great powers with their inflexible will to 
defend their national rights and to promote the liberation of 
all nations which fell victim to sanguinary aggression is con- 
summating the task of defeating the enemy of all the United 
Nations. 

This coalition could accomplish it because it was conscious 
of its historic responsibility and because it possessed immense 
manpower and material resources which were invariably used 
in the interests of the struggle against the enemy. 

But we must always bear in mind that acquired prestige 
is easily wasted. If we forget certain elementary things such 
as the lessons of the League of Nations or the lessons of this 
war in which the democratic nations rallied against an im- 
perial power which considered itself master of Europe and 
which intended to impose its will well-nigh on the whole 
world. 

This coalition was forged in the fire of struggle and ren- 
dered a great service to the cause of the United Nations. It 
must be admitted that the presence in this coalition of such 
a country as the Soviet Union, where relations between great 
and small nations are based on equality and true democracy, 
is of extremely great importance. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to overrate the active 
part played in this coalition by the United States of America, 
which formerly remained aloof from the problems of an 
international organization and which is now devoting to this 
cause its initiative and enormous international prestige. 

This coalition would have been merely impossible without 
Great Britain which holds an important place in the inter- 
national association of democratic countries. China in Asia 
and France in Europe are the great nations which strengthen 
this coalition as a powerful world factor in the post-war 
period as well. 

If the leading Democratic countries show their ability to 
act in harmony in the post-war period as well, that will 
mean that the interests of peace and security of nations have 
received at last a firm basis and protection. But that is 
not all. 

The point at issue is whether other peace-loving nations 
are willing to rally around these leading powers to create 
an effective international security organization and this has 
to be settled at this conference in the interests of the future 
peace and security of nations. 

An international organization must be created having cer- 
tain powers to safeguard the interests of the general peace. 
This organization must have the necessary means for military 
protection of the security of nations. 

Only if conditions are created such as will guarantee that 
no violation of the peace or the threat of such a violation 
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shall go unpunished, and the adoption of necessary punitive 
measures is not too late, will the organization of security be 
able to discharge its responsibility for the cause of peace. 


Thus the point at issue is the creation of an effective 
organization to protect the general peace and security of na- 
tions, for which all the sincere partisans of the peaceful 
development of nations have long been striving but which 
has always had numerous irreconcilable enemies in the camp 
of the most aggressive imperialists. 


After innumerable sacrifices borne in this war and after 
suffering, and hardships experienced in these past years the 
urge of nations for the establishment of such an organization 
is especially strong. The opponents of the creation of such 
an international organization have not laid down their arms. 
They are carrying on their subversive activities even now, 
though in most cases they are doing it in a latent and veiled 
form. 


For this purpose they frequently use ostensibly the most 
democratic watchwords and arguments, including the pro- 
fessed protection of the interests of small nations or of the 
principles of the equity and equality of nations. 

But in the end it is not important what reasons or pretexts 
have been used to disrupt the establishment of an effective 
organization of the security of nations. If even now no such 
an effective organization is created to protect the post-war 
peace, this will be another indication of the inability to cope 
with this great problem by means of the forces available. 

But that will not prove that the necessity for such an 
organization has not yet arisen and that such an organization 
will not be set up ultimately. 


We must not minimize the difficulties involved in the 
establishment of the international security organization. 
With eyes closed we shall not be able to find the road. We 
must warn of these difficulties in order to overcome them 
and avoiding illusions to find at last a reliable road to march 
along towards the achievement of this noble objective. 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, I should like to 
assure the conference at this time that in our country the 
whole people are brought up in the spirit of faith in a devo- 
tion to the cause of setting up a solid organization of inter- 
national security. I should like also to assure the conference 
that the Soviet people will readily listen to the voice, wishes 
and suggestions of all the sincere friends of this great cause 
among the nations of the world. 

You know that there are millions of people in the Soviet 
Union who know how to defend to the last with arms in 
hand their Motherland. At the same time it is especially in 
our country of Soviets that the people are devoted with all 
their hearts to the cause of the establishment of a durable 
general peace and are willing to support with all their forces 
the efforts of other nations to create a reliable organization 
of peace and security of nations. 

You must definitely know that the Soviet Union can be 
relied upon on the matter of safeguarding the peace and 
security of nations. This great cause is inflexibly backed by 
our peace-loving people, Soviet Government and the Red 
Army, our great Marshal Stalin. It is the most important 
task of the delegation of the Soviet Government to express 
these sentiments and thoughts of the Soviet people. 

I conclude my speech by expressing my heartfelt wishes 
for our joint success in the work of the conference. 


A Job of Work To Be Done 


OUR COUNTRIES ARE THE PARISHES OF THE ONE WORLD 
By ANTHONY EDEN, British Foreign Minister 


Delivered before the United Nations Conference on International Organization, San Francisco, Cal., April 26, 1945 


O more suitable setting could have been found for 
this assembly than the splendid city of San Fran- 
cisco, one of the main centers of the United Nations 

war effort. 

San Francisco, whose confidence in the future is only 
equaled by its sense of comradeship today. 

Our deep gratitude is due to the city itself and to the 
whole State of California, which with traditional hospital- 
ity has opened its gates to us, and also to the Government 
and the people of the United States who in a wider sense 
are our hosts at this momentous conference. 

We are met here in the shadow of a grievous loss. 

No one can speak in this assembly without recalling the 
memory of Franklin Roosevelt, the friend of free peoples, 
the good neighbor. 

He looked forward to continuing in peace that close asso- 
ciation of the free nations which has brought us to the very 
edge of victory and from which the meeting of today has 
sprung. 

It was he who named us the United Nations, and we shall 
best honor his memory by proving ourselves worthy of that 
proud title. 

Let us be clear about the purpose of this conference. 

We are not met here to draft the terms of the treaty of 
peace. 


We are met to agree to set up a world organization which 
will help to keep the peace when victory is finally won over 
Germany and Japan. 

At intervals in history mankind has sought by the creation 
of international machinery to solve disputes between nations 
by agreement and not by force. 

Hitherto all these endeavors have failed. 

Yet no one here doubts that despite these earlier failures a 
further attempt must be made, and this time we must succeed. 

All the causes that made some form of international ma- 
chinery desirable after the last war make it indispensable 
today. 

In the last hundred years and in particular the last twenty- 
five years, the discoverers of science have served to enrich and 
sometimes endanger the world, but above all to contract it. 

We have entered an age when no natural barrier, whether 
mountain or ocean, can guarantee security against the new 
weapons which science has placed at the disposal of mankind. 

This hard fact is now biting deeply into the consciousness 
of all peoples, and they are, I believe, ready to accept its 
implications and to shoulder the responsibilities which it 
imposes. 

Herein lies the main difference between today and the 
lost opportunity at the end of the last World War. 
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Today this fact is patent to us all. Whether we will or 
not we are all now one another’s neighbors. 

San Francisco is as close to Berlin or Tokyo as New York 
to Washington a century ago. 

The world of today is one large city and our countries are 
its several parishes. 

We are the citizens. Either we must find some means of 
ordering our relations with justice and fair dealing while 
allowing nations great and small full opportunity to develop 
their free and independent life, or we shall soon head for 
another world conflict which this time must bring the utter 
destruction of civilization in its train. 

It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that the work on 
which we are making a start here may be the world’s last 
chance. 

That is why the Governments of the four powers who 
sponsored the invitations to this conference asked their rep- 
resentatives to meet and work out proposals which might 
later form the basis of an international agreement. 

They did so, at Dumbarton Oaks. 

Their work was examined and completed in the Crimea. 

The final outcome is now before you. Here then are a 
few general observations which I would make. In the first 
place these proposals admittedly constitute a compromise. 

In the second place they do not constitute an attempt by 
the four powers to dictate to the rest of the world what form 
the future world organization should take. 

They are the suggestions which we unitedly present to you 
for your consideration. 

Nor are they intended to stand unchanged until the end 
of time. 

For our own part, His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom are prepared to accept and to endorse them 
and to do their best to give them life because we believe that 
they can form a basis for a future world organization which 
will help to provide that security which is today mankind’s 
greatest need. 

Security is not itself a final end. 

But it is indispensable if we are to make true freedom 
possible. 

Not otherwise can we hope to realize a world in which 
justice for nations as well as for individuals can prevail. 

But this security cannot be created in a day nor by any 
document however admirable. 

It must be in the product of time and of constant effort, of 
learning to work together, of practicing and upholding ac- 
cepted standards of international conduct. 

The important thing is to begin now. 

Here let me sound a warning note and make a suggestion. 

Let us not attempt too much. We cannot hope here to 
produce a complete scheme perfect in all its elaborate details 
for future ordering of the world. 

I am persuaded that we should be wise to set ourselves a 
goal more within the compass of our immediate possibilities. 

We shall have taken the indispensable first step if we can 
‘now draw up a charter within the framework of our prin- 
ciples. 

The details can then be left to be filled in in the light of 
experience. 

I know that this is an Anglo-Saxon conception, which may 
possibly be challenged by others, but I am convinced that in 
this particular case it is right, and I would claim that its 
merit is capable of proof by reference to historical facts. 

Now let me turn briefly to the proposals themselves which 
we are met to discuss. They impose obligations equally on 
all powers great and small. But I am conscious that a special 


responsibility lies on great powers in these days when indus- 
trial potential is so decisive a factor in military strength. 

Great powers can make a two-fold contribution. 

They can make it by their support of this organization. 

They can make it also by setting themselves certain stand- 
ards in international conduct and by observing those 
standards scrupulously in all their dealings with other coun- 
tries. 

The greater the power any State commands the heavier 
its responsibility to wield that power with consideration for 
others and with restraint upon its own selfish impulses. 

What was the most sinister feature of the years which 
preceded the present struggle? 

It was the deliberate debasement of international conduct 
in which Germany, Italy and Japan engaged to further their 
own selfish plans. 

It was the practice of these powers not only persistently to 
violate their engagements but to use the new engagements 
they so readily undertook after each aggression as a cloak to 
cover their next crime. 

This was their technique. 

But what was the result? There came a time when the 
outraged forces of civilization had to call a halt to these prac- 
tices, and so inevitably the world was plunged into another 
war. 

Great powers have a special responsibility to guard against 
the recurrence of such pratices. 

I have laid emphasis on that portion of our task which is 
concerned with the provision of international machinery for 
the settlement of political disputes. 

But of equal importance with this is the solution of eco- 
nomic problems, which, if untended, can themselves sow the 
seeds of future wais. 

This will be the task of the social and economic council 
which finds its place in the proposals now before you. 

It is our duty to insure that this council shall be well 
adapted to play its full part in our new structure of peace. 

Here then are our two immediate tasks, political and 
economic. 

Let us press them vigorously to a conclusion. 

World events of unprecedented magnitude both in the 
east and in the west crowd upon us every hour. 

If we order our labors efficiently and work to the utmost 
of our strength, it should surely be possible for us to agree 
to our charter within four weeks from now. We cannot 
afford to delay. 

Sir, I hope that we shall set ourselves such a target date 
and determine to reach it. 

This conference bears heavy responsibilities. It has also 
splendid opportunities. Let it seize them now. 

In the early days of this war I went to Egypt to greet 
soldiers from Australia and New Zealand who had come to 
that country to protect the Suez Canal against the imminent 
threat of Mussolini aggression. 

On the evening of their arrival I was speaking to a num- 
ber of the men of the motives which had made them volun- 
teer for this adventure. 

Of the group one man remained silent. At last I turned 
to him and said, “And what made you come here?” 

He replied: “I guess there is a job of work to be done.” 

In the last six terrible years unnumbered men have died to 


“give humanity another chance. 


We too have a job of work to do, if we are not to fail 
these men. 

Let us do it with courage, modesty and despatch. 

Let us do it now. 





T. V. Soong 
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Liberty Under Law 


NATIONS MUST YIELD PART OF SOVEREIGNTY TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


By T. V. SOONG, Chinese Foreign Minist.r 
Delivered before the United Nations Conference on International Organization, San Francisco, Cal., April 26, 1945 


WISH, first of all to speak of China’s regard for the 

memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt and I do this with 

deep emotion. To us he was not only the first citizen 
of the United States, but the cause of peace and justice 
among nations. His vision and faith, his statesmanship and 
courage, have brought the victory of the United Nations 
within sight. He embodied the ideals and hopes of the peoples 
everywhere. 

He was rightly regarded as the leading proponent and 
architect of a durable system of peace, which was to crown 
our joint efforts in the present struggle. Only a fortnight 
ago he was still actively guiding the work of preparation for 
this great conference. Although he has left us, his work will 
continue to guide us. In tribute to his memory and in rec- 
ognition of all that he has done for us, let us concert our 
efforts and complete the important task ahead in the fullest 
measure. 

China, perhaps more than any other nation, understands 
the necessity for the success of this conference. For it is now 
universally recognized that, when the Japanese invaded 
Manchuria in 1931, to deprive China of over thirty million 
of her people and of the rich natural resources so essential 
to her national existence, the second World War had started. 

Twice in our generation it has been necessary to mobilize 
the world’s resources of men and material to arrest tyranny 
and preserve freedom. Twice in our generation we have had 
to learn by bitter experience that in an interdependent world, 
war cannot be localized or peace isolated. 

Twice in our generation we have lost lives in tragic num- 
bers and treasure in prodigious volume that could have been 
saved if peace-loving nations had united when peace was first 
threatened instead of waiting until aggression had engulfed 
half the world in flames. 

In the fourteen years of savage warfare since 1931, China 
has endured every misery that the aggression of a major 
predatory power can impose. We sought, by all the means 
which were then available in the existing state of interna- 
tional organization, to obtain redress. 

Inescapably we learned that there was no hope of ultimate 
safety for any nation without a really effective system of col- 
lective security. Therefore, at the very inception of the idea 
of the United Nations, President Chiang Kai-shek advocated 


the early setting up of an executive council of the United Na- 
tions, since without such an authority a new world order 
cannot function. 

Let us face hard facts: A long effort is required of all of 
us before an effective rule of law is established in world 
affairs. We in China know it by bitter experience. The 
rule of law was to have been defended by the old League of 
Nations, but it was disregarded, as we learned to our cost, 
despite the most solemn covenants entered into by would be 
defaulters. 

To insure the fulfillment of our aims for an effective inter- 
national organization, we must not leave this conference 
without achieving the high purpose for which we are assem- 
bled. 

The new world organization will have to deal with secur- 
ity arrangements as varied as the requirements of the situa- 
tions to be met; there will be problems of what security 
forces are to be maintained, of manpower, of industrial 
organization, of military equipment, of security bases under 
the aegis of the United Nations; and also vital problems of 
economic recovery and development on which the life of 
every nation depends. 

If there is any message that my country—which has been 
one of the principal victims of aggression and the earliest 
victim—wishes to give to this conference, it is that we are 
prepared, in conjunction with other nations, to yield if nec- 
essary a part of our sovereignty to the new international 
organization in the interest of collective security. 

We must all be ready to make some sacrifices in order to 
have a new international peace organization of any effective- 
ness. Among nations, no less than among individuals, we 
must forthwith accept the concept of liberty under law. 

We of the Chinese delegation come from a part of the 
world with teeming populations whom the cataclysm of this 
war has stirred to the very depths of their souls; they have 
witnessed the rise and fall of mighty empires; they have 
gauged by the precepts of their own philosophies the depth 
of villainies perpetrated by the exponents of brute force, and 
they have appreciated fully the majestic surge of the power 
of free men joined in comradeship. 

And they now strive ardently to attain the common goal 
of human liberty within a commonwealth of free peoples. 


The San Francisco Conference 


ARE THE OBJECTIVES PROGRESSIVE OR REACTIONARY? 


By FELIX MORLEY, President, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce, Youngstown, Ohio, April 26, 1945 


tory is made should be particularly interested in 

the lessons of history. Those lessons are helpful 
reminders that civilizations rise and flower and fall; that 
nations come and go; but that individual men go on thinking, 
creating, building—regardless of military destruction and 
political changes. Those lessons also warn us that the hour of 
victory is as vital as it is brief, and that the making of a 


M EN whose fortune it is to live in periods when his- 


peace can destroy the conqueror as surely as it can destroy 
the conquered. 

There have been many more indecisive than decisive wars. 
Of those which our country has fought, prior to the present 
conflict, only one was really decisive—and that was the Civil 
War, settling for all time the issue of secession from the 
Union and—almost incidentally—the issue of human slavery 
in this country. Do I surprise you by suggesting that the 
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War of Independence was not decisive? If you think other- 
wise you must explain why, twice in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, we went to war with Germany as soon as it became 
apparent that Britain could not win without our aid. All 
those who say that we could not let Germany, or Russia, or 
any other power destroy Great Britain suggest simultaneously 
that on July 4, 1776, we declared a nominal rather than a 
real independence from the Mother Country. In future, 
however, Britain may well be our dependency, rather than 
the other way round. 

But the preserit war, which started in August 1914 and 
in the early stages of which some of us here in this room 
tonight saw service, is destined to be a decisive war, much 
as the Punic Wars, between Rome and Carthage, were de- 
cisive. For something over a century those great empires— 
the Britain and the Germany of their day—fought, with in- 
tervals of uneasy peace, until Carthage was utterly crushed, 
its majestic capital destroyed, its cities razed, its colonies 
annexed and its status as an independent nation eliminated. 
The victory was complete—but Rome, and indeed all Italy, 
never recovered from that triumph. There are those who 
will tell you that Great Britain, similarly, will never recover 
from the successful outcome of its generation of war with 
Germany. Certain it is that the two great giants of the post- 
war world—Russia and the United States—have achieved 
that status largely because of Europe's suicide. 

Just as this war and the last will, a century hence, be re- 
garded as a single historical episode, so the effort to form 
an effective international organization will then be seen as 
a continuous. effort, and let us hope one that the future can 
declare successful. The great conference which convened at 
San Francisco yesterday is not an isolated experiment and, 
for all its importance, it must not‘be regarded as unique. All 
the rich experience of Geneva is available, both as guidance 
and as warning, for the assembled delegates of the United 
Nations. Again, let us hope that we may profit from the 
lessons of human experience. 

I can see no essential reason why the techniques of peace- 
making should not be as progressive as are those of military 
science. Between the two phases of the great Anglo-German 
war, which has utterly ruined Germany and greatly weak- 
ened Britain, there was steady advance in the destructive 
quality of every instrument of war-making. During the past 
five years that progress has been maintained and accelerated. 

There is no comparison between the bombing plane of 
today and that of 1918. The development of the tank has 
been scarcely less spectacular. Some very efficient weapons, 
like the rocket bomb, and such new devices of military use 
as radar were not even anticipated when the Kaiser capitu- 
lated. We can be reasonably sure, moreover, that advance in 
destructiveness will be continued. Should there be a Third 
World War, after some such interval as the fifty years 
which separated the second from the third and final Punic 
War, we may be sure that its weapons would excel those of 
today, in power of annihilation, to at least the degree that 
the devices now in operation excel those of 1917-18. 

In the art of peace-making there is no such automatic ad- 
vance. The applications of physics and chemistry, and for- 
tunately biology also, proceed in a progressive sequence, so 
that each new model of a war machine is a little more efh- 
cient in destruction, a little more effectively murderous in 
operation, than was its predecessor. For those who read his- 
tory the lessons of political science are no less clear than are 
those of natural science to the skilled technician. But, for 
some reason which I find inexplicable, when it comes to 
building tor peace we are not eager to make use of what 
we know. 

Does it not seem strange to you, for instance, that in select- 


ing our delegation for the San Francisco conference we should 
have chosen a group whose members without exception had 
no close experience with the League of Nations, while care- 
fully excluding a man like Herbert Hoover, who at one time 
was attacked on the grounds that he had been too much 
interested in international organization to be a good Presi- 
dent of the United States! Many of you gentlemen manu- 
facture instruments of war and on your efforts the success 
of our arms depends. None of you would hire technicians 
because they were of your political party, or exclude com- 
petent engineers because they don’t belong to your lodge or 
college fraternity. Unfortunately we have let personalities 
affect our planning of permanent peace. And that is a 
major reason why prospects at San Francisco are a good deal 
less rosy than O. W. I. and State Department propaganda 
have led many to believe. 

During the heyday of the League of Nations I spent three 
years at Geneva, from 1928 to 1931, in the course of which 
I studied its organization and procedures very closely, even 
writing that book on the subject of its constitutional devel- 
opment to which your chairman has graciously referred. So 
tonight, because I am sure it is vital for any constructive 
consideration of the San Francisco conference, I want briefly 
to summarize what I think were the major weaknesses lead- 
ing to the collapse of the Geneva experiment. I am certain 
that every student of the League of Nations, regardless of 
his nationality, would agree with the criticisms that I am 
going to make, though some would doubtless put more em- 
phasis on one point and less on another. And if these criti- 
cisms are valid it follows that, in building the new World 
Organization, care should be taken to insure that the grave 
errors of the past are avoided. You will see, as we turn from 
the lessons of the League to the Dumbarton Oaks formula, 
that in some cases we seem to be learning from experience, 
and in others to be ignoring it completely. 

Of course the League of Nations did not fail wholly, or 
even primarily, because of the constitutional defects which I 
am going to outline. The League as constituted achieved a 
great deal—just as much as the governments of the member- 
States wanted it to achieve. Had there been a firm will among 
these governments to prevent the successive aggressions of 
Japan, of Italy, and of Germany, those aggressions could 
have been checked. The will—and nowhere more so than 
here in the uncooperative United States—was far more de- 
ficient than the machinery at Geneva. As the Black Market 
teaches us, all the machinery of government will not make 
rules work if people lack faith in those rules and do not wish 
to observe them. 

Faith in the idea, and in the ideals, of international organ- 
ization was lacking at Geneva, and is the first prerequisite 
at San Francisco. And by faith in international organization 
I mean not merely willingness to pray for success but actually 
demonstrated a willingness to see applied to ourselves the 
same procedures which we are willing to apply to others. It 
is not enough to be physically prepared to police other people 
whom we have good reason to regard as aggressors. We must 
also be spiritually prepared to be policed by other people who 
might have equally good reason to regard us as aggressors. 
If we insist on being Judges in our own Cause we have not 
dropped isolationism for internationalism, but for imperial- 
ism. And imperialism does not eliminate war. It breeds war. 

This matter of putting oneself, or one’s nations, above the 
law deserves our very careful consideration, partly because 
nothing rankles in the human heart more than that type of 
injustice and partly because it is an Anglo-Saxon characteristic 
to believe that we are qualified to make laws, in our own 
interest, which we think others should be happy to obey. 
Speaking in sweeping generalities, it has been the Teutonic 
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practice arrogantly to assert superiority, and the Anglo-Saxon 
practice blandly to assume it. An illustration is Kipling’s 
famous line about the “lesser breeds without the law,” mean- 
ing those peoples whose allegedly natural inferiority makes 
them proper subjects of the Empire, destined to be content 
in the station to which God has called them, in the revealing 
phraseology of the Church of England prayer book. 

Another illustration, closer home, is the manner in which, 
having ourselves finally discarded neutrality as a cardinal 
doctrine of our foreign policy, the Roosevelt Administration 
assumed that all other traditional neutrals must forthwith 
follow the course which we had decided to be desirable for 
ourselves. This infuriating characteristic has led to such 
anomalies as the exclusion of Switzlerland, which provided 
land, hospitality and ardent support for the old League 
of Nations, from the San Francisco deliberations. The offense 
of Switzerland is that it would not prove itself a “peace- 
loving nation”—according to our definition of such—by 
hastily abandoning its long-established neutrality and enter- 
ing a war in which, for over two years, we ourselves insisted 
on being neutral. 

We were resolute in telling the Swiss that they must break 
commercial relations with Germany because the latter proved 
itself an aggressor. Would we take it in good part if the 
Swiss should urge Russia to break relations with us if we 
should think it desirable to land marines in Nicaragua? If 
so, then we can with a clear conscience say that at San Fran- 
cisco we are working for honorable and promising interna- 
tional organization—not for a phony. As Cordell Hull so 
well expressed it in his inspiring message to the conference: 
“That structure must be built upon the foundations of law, 
justice and fair dealing. .. .” 

But I should get on with my consideration of those defi- 
ciencies in the Covenant—or Constitution—of the League of 
Nations which must not be duplicated at San Francisco, if 
we are to see progress in the making of peace comparable with 
that which we have so disastrously achieved in the waging 
of war. 

The Covenant of the League contained four major faults, 
both implicit and explicit, which cumulatively were in large 
part responsible for the inability of the organization to pre- 
vent aggression. These faults were general and permeating, 
rather than specific and limited to particular Articles in the 
organic Act. The first of the faults was Psychological in 
nature, rooted in the fact that the Covenant was made an 
integral part of a set of punitive Treaties forcibly imposed 
by a group of victorious powers over a group of vanquished 
powers. 

When we condemn those Senators who in 1919 opposed 
ratification of the Treaty of Versailles we should remember 
that some of them, at least, were not opposed to international 
cooperation, but reasonably disliked the fact that they could 
not vote for membership in the League of Nations without 
indorsing a so-called Peace Treaty in which the far-sighted 
could readily discern the seeds of another war. It is true 
that we refused membership in the League of Nations. But 
it is equally true that we refused to be parties to a treaty 
which contained the germs of the present war. 

Let me remind you of a penetrating observation made 
over 250 years ago by the great English philosopher John 
Locke, who wrote the original Constitution for the colony 
which is now North and South Carolina, whose thinking 
greatly influenced Thomas Jefferson and unquestionably 
shaped our Declaration of Independence. In his Second 
Treatise of Civil Government, published in 1690, Locke 
considers the right of a victorious nation to impose con- 
ditions on a vanquished power. He asks—I quote—“whether 
promises, extorted by force, without right, can be thought 





consent, and how far they bind.” And Locke concludes: 
“they bind not at all.” So one may argue that it was in the 
best tradition of our political thought for the Senate to 
reject a treaty exacted from Germany under duress, though 
unfortunately that rejection involved simultaneous repudia- 
tion of membership in the League of Nations. 

Let me guard against possible misinterpretation of the 
important point I seek to make. I am not saying that the 
Treaty of Versailles was undesirably rigorous. Viewed 
retrospectively, there is reason for arguing that Germany 
was left with far too much power by the terms which she 
was forced to accept in 1920. But that conclusion wil] not 
alter the fact that the German Republic was placed in an 
impossible position before the democratic German people 
by being compelled to acknowledge all the blame and re- 
sponsibility for a war of which the root causes were, to say 
the least, involved and intricate. That compulsory recog- 
nition of moral inferiority is the sort of imposition against 
which human nature instinctively rebels. So I maintain that 
it was a tragic psychological blunder to associate the League 
of Nations, designed “to promote international cooperation 
and to achieve international peace and security,” with what 
was intended to be a permanent affirmation of the degrada- 
tion of one people. Hitler was the natural, indeed almost 
the inevitable, reaction to that blunder. 

This psychological blunder is not to be repeated, in part 
because Germany, like Carthage, is this time to be utterly 
destroyed, and, I anticipate, for the most part incorporated 
in the spreading Communist Empire of Russia. The fact 
that the San Francisco conference opens while the war is 
still raging of itself emphasizes the separation of the new 
international organization and the political settlement which 
is still to be made. There is, however, a clause in the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals which, if it is maintained at San 
Francisco, will shadow the optimism aroused by the separa- 
tion of Charter and Peace Treaty. “No provision of the 
Charter,” says Chapter XII, Paragraph 2 of the Proposals, 
“should preclude action taken or authorized in relation to 
enemy states as a result of the present war by the Govern- 
ments having responsibility for such action.” 

In other words the new international organization is 
still to be subject to the secret diplomacy of the Cairo, 
Tehran and Yalta conferences. No lip service to the Atlan- 
tic Charter, as one illustration, will be allowed to affect 
decisions made in the case of Poland. And if the control 
of Manchuria by Russia has already been “authorized” no 
protest which China may make to the new League will 
have any efficacy. So we cannot as yet be sure that the 
world organization now in formulation will be entirely 
free from the major psychological fault of the old League. 

The second general fault inherent in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations was a Political fault—the emphasis 
upon the protection and safeguarding of National Sov- 
ereignty. Under the League Covenant it was necessary to 
have the unanimous approval of all member-States as a 
precedent to almost every action of any consequence. In 
the words of the first paragraph of Article 5: 


“1. Except where otherwise expressly provided in this 
Covenant or by the terms of the present Treaty, decisions 
at any meeting of the Assembly or of the Council shall 
require the agreement of all the Members of the League 
represented at the meeting.” 


The nullifying effect of this unanimity rule was well 
illustrated at the time of the Manchurian crisis, the first 
step in the sequence of aggressions which led to the present 
war. As a permanent member of the Council of the League, 
Japan was able to block any action at Geneva under Articles 
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10 and 11 of the Covenant, both of which required unan- 
imity including the vote of the nation accused of aggression. 
One section of the League Covenant (Article 15, Para- 
graph 4) did permit a report and recommendations on a 
dispute by majority vote. But even here various prelim- 
inaries were necessary and by the time the Japanese rep- 
resentatives at Geneva, in the Winter of 1931-32, had skill- 
fully invoked all possible delays the occupation of Man- 
churia was a fait accompli. Thus the powerlessness of the 
League to check aggression on the part of a Great Power 
was demonstrated and the attack on the international 
security system initiated by Japan was followed up in due 
course first by Italy and then by Germany. It is to provide 
a more effective system that the San Francisco conference 
is now In session, 

The political fault in the Covenant of the League—the 
inability to override the sovereignty of the powerful aggres- 
sor in the common interest—was fatal. But let us be on 
guard against the easy assumption that our active partic- 
ipation in international organization will somehow auto- 
matically eliminate this fault. Unfortunately, there is some 
reason to believe that we shall aggravate the difficulty. In 
spite of its scrupulous protection of national sovereignty, 
the League of Nations was stridently denounced by many 
Americans as a “Superstate.” As such, the critics shouted, 
it would have the power to send American boys to fight in 
Armenia. ‘They are fighting—and dying—in places more 
distant than Armenia now. But it was not the authority of 
the League of Nations—it was rather the lack of any 
reliable international authority—that sent them there. 

In failing to grapple resolutely with the issue of sov- 
ereignty the Covenant of the League said, in effect, that 
international law will not be binding on any nation suff- 
ciently strong to defy it. How is the revised Dumbarton 
Oaks Program meeting this problem? If we examine it care- 
fully, and disregard propagandist misrepresentation which 
seems intended deliberately to deceive, we find this extraor- 
dinary assertion: Henceforth international law will be bind- 
ing and enforced for all except five nations which declare 
themselves immune from its provisions. Those five nations 
are the permanent members of the Security Council—the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, China “and, in due 
course, France.” 

I suggest to you, gentlemen, that it is more immoral, and 
more disastrous for successful social organization, to enforce 
one law for the strong and another for the weak, than it is 
to say that no law is binding if you can violate it success- 
fully, which is what the League Covenant said in effect. And 
[ am stating simple fact in charging that the Dumbarton 
Oaks Program, as revised at Yalta, would legalize a dual 
standard, remote from “the foundations of law, justice and 
fair dealing” as urged by Cordell Hull. The so-called com- 
promise achieved at Yalta permits a permanent member of 
the Security Council to be charged with aggression, but it 
also gives any one of those five privileged nations the right 
to veto such a charge if the issue of resisting aggression on 
its part is raised. Far more definitely than was ever the case 
under the League Covenant the accused, if one of the five 
privileged powers, is given the right to vote as a member of 
the jury charged with deciding his own guilt or innocence. 

Secretary of State Stettinius has indeed publicly admitted 
this anomalous arrangement. Explaining the Yalta com- 
promise in a public statement on March 5 he said: “Where 
the Council is engaged in performing its quasi-judicial func- 
tions of promoting pacific settlement of disputes, no nation, 
large or small, should be above the law.” The intimation 
that the Great Powers are in some circumstances above the 
law—as when it is a matter of determining aggression—is as 


clear as it is dangerous to the prospects of enduring success 
at San Francisco. The conscience of mankind, gentlemen, 
will not stand for any charter, whether it be for a boy’s club 
or for an international league, in which some members are 
made subject to the rules and others, by their own nom- 
ination, are exempted from rules applicable to others. There 
is no advance here from the provisions of the League of 
Nations. There is a shameful retrogression which Woodrow 
Wilson would have been the first to repudiate. 

I have noted the Psychological and the Political defects of 
the old League, finding that in the first respect the Dum- 
barton Oaks Program offers some progress, but in the second 
is starkly reactionary. The third major fault of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations was Organic: it made no adequate 
allowance for change and growth. 

In drafting the Covenant of the old League it was assumed 
that the territorial and other political arrangements of the 
Treaty of Versailles could be maintained unchanged and 
inviolate. The assumption was the more fatal because it 
was made at a time when revolutionary forces of tremendous 
explosive power were already visibly taking shape, especially 
in Russia. The only possible result of this attempt to com- 
press dynamic human societies into a rigid mould was to 
make the inevitable explosion, when it came, of dreadful 
intensity. And the consequences of this fatal error continue 
even now to injure the prospects of the new world organ- 
ization. The Polish issue, for instance, would not be so em- 
bittered and dangerous if the old League had not assumed 
that Polish boundaries had been fixed for all time at the 
expense of a Communist Russia which, twenty-five years 
ago, was regarded as an outcast from the family of Nations. 

Nevertheless the men who framed the League Covenant 
were not wholly oblivious of the fact that change is the law 
of nature and that no political organization can be confined 
by a Constitution which makes no provision for organic 
growth and decay. In rather weak terms, which were sev- 
eral times invoked but never made effective, Article 19 of 
the Covenant provided that: 


“The assembly may from time to time advise the recon- 
sideration by Members of the League of treaties which 
have become inapplicable and the consideration of inter- 
national conditions whose continuance might endanger the 
peace of the world.” 


This revisionary procedure proved wholly inadequate. 
Yet, in spite of that lesson from League experience, the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, which are the basis of the San 
Francisco discussions, make no provision whatsoever for the 
review of outworn treaties. There is far greater emphasis 
than the League provided on maintaining whatever political 
arrangements follow this war. There is even less emphasis 
on reasonable revision of these arrangements as wartime 
hatreds are gradually subordinated to the sense of human 
brotherhood and to real appreciation of what is meant by the 
slogan: “One World.” That phrase, incidentally, seems to 
elicit more lip than brain service from some who use it. 

Nor is the scheduled procedure for amendment of the 
new international organization any less conservative than 
was the case in the League Covenant, though it may appear 
so at first glance. The Covenant provided that no amend- 
ment could cake effect until ratified by all the States repre- 
sented on the Council, as well as by a majority of the inclu- 
sive Assembly. The Dumbarton Oaks Program suggests that 
amendments become effective when two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the new Assembly have approved, plus approval by 
a majority of the non-permanent members and by all of the 
permanent members of the Security Council. Here again 
absolute veto power against any improvement is placed in 
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the hands of each of the five dominant Nations. And these 
are the war victors, satisfied with the outcome, who are most 
likely to resist any reconsideration of the political settlement, 
even if its necessity should be plain to the great majority of 
mankind. 

It is agreeable to turn to the fourth major fault of the 
League of Nations—what I shall call its Structural fault— 
because here there is certainty that we have learned from 
experience. A definite reason for the failure at Geneva was 
an attempted centralization of the consideration of all inter- 
national problems, large and small, the resulting congestion 
proving the more unfortunate because there was no parallel 
concentration of authority to make concentration of con- 
sideration rational or effective. 

The structure of internationalism requires, by definition, 
a society composed of national units for its basis. And since 
the facts of geography tend to impose a regional layer be- 
tween the national and the international level of organiza- 
tion, it is important to encourage regional groupings within 
the universal structure. The chief obstacle to the develop- 
ment of regionalism, in the past, has been the British, and 
to a lesser extent the French, Empire, the overseas possessions 
of which are in both cases so widely scattered as to make 
regional organization seem inimical to their far-flung political 
interests. But I believe British statesmanship is now wise 
enough to see that the regional approach does not hamper 
imperial association in a world organization, since an empire, 
or certainly such a Commonwealth of Nations as Great 
Britain and the self-governing Dominions, is itself a special 
form of regionalism. 

Although the League Covenant gave little encouragement 
to regional developments, like the Pan-American Union or 
the now rapidly developing Russian pattern of federated 
Socialist republics, it became very apparent at Geneva that 
regionalism is both a natural and a politically constructive 
tendency. The Latin-American nations, the Scandinavian 
States, the Balkan countries, even to some extent the Moslem 
States, all—in addition to the British Empire bloc—tended 
to coordinate their national policies on issues coming before 
the League. Without those preliminary groupings the im- 
portant technical committees of the League could not have 
accomplished anything like as much as was actually achieved 
at Geneva. And I must say that I cannot picture any rep- 
resentative organization, from the Youngstown Chamber of 
Commerce down, in which there will not be a tendency to 
form blocs—a tendency which can be wholly constructive 
as long as these internal groupings keep the purpose and 
interests of the overall organization clearly in mind. 

You have precisely the same picture in a college faculty, 
where it is constructive administration to encourage cooper- 
ation between the Science department, the Language depart- 
ments, the History, Economics, Government and Philosophy 
departments and so on—each of these academic blocs being 
helpful to the integration and accomplishment of the insti- 
tution. There is nothing reprehensible in a bloc, unless it 
happens to be led by a blockhead! 

It is therefore wholly encouraging that the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals actively encourage regional arrangements, 
with essential proviso that “such arrangements or agencies 
and their activities are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the Organization” which is to be established at 
San Francisco. Such a regional arrangement was concluded 
within the past few weeks at Mexico City, where the ad- 
mirable Act of Chapultepec not only affirmed the judicial 
equality of all American States, but definitely subjected the 
United States, as much as Brazil or Haiti, to the supremacy 
of international law. If the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals can 
be revised at San Francisco to bring them in line with the 


achievement of Chapultepec the advantage in international 
thinking, and international organization, will be demon- 
strably real. 

I have now concluded a rather tiresome comparison of the 
major deficiencies of the League of Nations—in the Psycho- 
logical, the Political, the Organic and the Structural fields. 
And, endeavoring to analyze rather than to propagandize, 
I have reached the somber conclusion that the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals, unless they are notably improved at San 
Francisco, are in some ways less promising for a successful 
international organization than was the League of Nations 
Covenant. Before closing, however, one or two general ob- 
servations are important. 

The most important feature of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals is not found in the extent to which they copy, or 
diverge from, the League pattern, but in the very different 
underlying objective. For all its shortcomings, the League 
Covenant definitely sought to build the foundations of a true 
union of nations. At Dumbarton Oaks that was a secondary 
and subordinate objective. The main purpose, as revealed 
by the enormous and unfettered powers given the dominant 
Security Council, is to establish a controlling Triple Alliance 
of Great Britain, Russia and the United States, to which 
China and France are, or will be, admitted by courtesy. 

The post-war organization, therefore, grows directly out 
of the military experience—the successful military alliance— 
of this war. At the moment that seems logical, even inevita- 
ble and also, from the practical viewpoint, desirable. But 
we should be foolish to forget that a suspicion and distrust 
of permanent military alliance has for generations been deep- 
rooted in the American mind. The plain and true Americans 
—not those who follow “party lines” laid down in Moscow 
or London—are not so easily going to repudiate George 
Washington’s admonition that “ Tis our true policy to steer 
clear of permanent alliances, with any portion of the foreign 
world.” Nor is the profound thought behind Washington’s 
“Farewell Address” to be written off as isolationist claptrap. 
Those who argue that there is any bona fide internationalism 
in a revamped Holy Alliance which glorifies Force and pays 
no heed to Justice, have got a difficult case to prove. 

It is said, and I think rightly, that we should not be “Per- 
fectionists” about the San Francisco Conference. The im- 
portant thing is to make a start, the more so because we 
certainly failed to play our part cooperatively after the last 
war. But in getting off with the gun, whether the race be 
a 100-yard dash or a marathon, it is important not merely 
to start, but also to start in the right direction. I have 
pointed to some issues in which it is dubious whether Dum- 
barton Oaks is headed in the right direction. 

We have a great contribution to make at San Francisco. 
But it will not be made if our attitude is that any attempt 
to question the Administration’s program is a form of sabot- 
age. Our contribution will not be made if our chief anxiety 
is to throw away the American tradition—to damn the work 
of our forefathers as isolationist or by any other idiotic 
epithet—instead of bringing the rest of the world to an 
appreciation and a sharing of our ideals. I, for one, am not 
ready as yet to say that our system of government, that our 
political principles, are shoddy and worthless beside those 
so ably upheld in the Russian and British interests by Joseph 
Stalin and Winston Churchill. Of course I may be wrong. 
The prevalent trend is certainly to glorify Karl Marx, and 
to dismiss Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Madison and 
Hamilton as economic royalists. Our so-called “Liberals” do 
not call these founders Fascists—or not yet anyway. 

Coming from Philadelphia, I like to look back to the 
great accomplishment of those early American statesmen who, 
during the long, hot summer of 1787, gathered in Indepen- 
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dence Hall to construct the Constitution under which the 
United States have become the world’s most powerful Na- 
tion. Essentially that Constitutional Convention was as 
much an international conference, albeit one in which it was 
less difficult to achieve success, as that now in session at 
San Francisco. The Articles of Confederation between the 
independent colonies had broken down, in 1787, as com- 
pletely as the League of Nations broke down in 1939. Some 
of the States were in virtual rebellion against the powerless 
central authority. Others were on the verge of war with 
each other. Connecticut taxed imports from Massachusetts 
higher than imports from Great Britain. Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey had an offensive and defensive alliance directed 
against Maryland and Virginia. As Madison described the 


outlook ° 


“At the date of the Convention, the aspect of the poli- 
tical condition of the United States could not but fill the 
public mind with a gloom which was relieved only by a 
hope that so select a Body would devise an adequate rem- 
edy for the existing and prospective evils so impressively 
demanding it.” 


All the major problems which confront the United Na- 
ons at San Francisco were also present in principle for the 
United Colonies at Philadelphia 158 year ago. There were 
the Great Powers—Pennsylvania, Virginia, New York and 
Massachusetts—and there were the Small Powers—such as 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 
‘The small States did not think it was “just” for the big 
States to control the Union which all knew to be desirable. 
The big States did not think it was “safe” to give the little 
States authority, since they could not provide the men, the 
money or the ships which Virginia and Massachusetts would 
contribute to the suppression of aggression. I tell you, gentle- 
men, scarcely a speech will be made at San Francisco during 
the weeks ahead that was: not made in essentials, only prob- 
ably much better, at Philadelphia in 1787. I am not joking 
when I say that you will get a clearer idea of the San Fran- 
cisco Convention from James Madison’s “Notes,” written 
in Philadelphia 158 years ago, than you will obtain from 
many of the newspapers during the next few weeks. 

You appreciate, of course, the marvelous political skill of 
these almost forgotten Americans who worked out what 
Gladstone, the great English statesman, called “The most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” The compromise whereby the Great 
States got proportional representation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Small States equal representation in the 
Senate, still stands as a daily reminder of the political talent, 
as distinct from political trickery, in which we were adept. 

Nobody expects that anything comparable with our Fed- 
eral Constitution will come out of San Francisco. And that 
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is not merely because Mr. Stettinius is scarcely a second 
George Washington. But the point I am making is that 
with our background in Constitution-making, and with the 
ability we once had ir combining high ideals with practical 
common sense, we can and should expect the delegation of 
the United States to contribute something more distinctive 
than mere appeasement to these deliberations. For this coun- 
try is too great in matters other than material; it has made 
too notable a contribution to the enlargement of the human 
spirit and to the unfettering of the human mind, to be con- 
tent with the threatened reincarnation of the Quadruple 
Alliance which maintained a repressive stability in Europe 
for a few years after the downfall of Napoleon. In the 
ringing words of President Truman: ‘““The responsibility of 
the great States is to serve and not to dominate the world.” 
That should be the keynote for San Francisco. 

Nor must we forget, if we are to draw wisdom from the 
lessons of history, that this conference at San Francisco is 
important not only for what we mean to it, but also for what 
it means to us. A Republic is the most ephemeral of all forms 
of government; already ours has lasted longer than most of 
those which have risen and fallen in the turbulent sea of 
political change; already there are signs—many clear signs— 
that our Federal Republic is changing its essential character, 
shaping more and more as the great centralized Empire which 
Rome became when the Republic fell, when the decay of in- 
dividual Roman virtue brought first the rise of collectivism 
and then collapse because the heart of the Empire grew 
rotten. 

After the Philadelphia Convention, before the Constitu- 
tion was ratified, there was searching debate, throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, on arguments pro and 
con. The Federalist papers, so well worth reading now, re- 
main as one outstanding monument of this debate. In similar 
manner, before Congressional ratification of whatever is 
approved at San Francisco, there should be close popular 
examination—sponsored by great organizations like the 
Chamber of Commerce—of every line of the proposed treaty. 

It cannot be perfect, but it must be good. What it implies 
for America, and for our form of government, must be 
understood by the American people. Only thus—only by 
intelligent support of a world order demonstrably calculated 
to bring Peace and Justice, can we pay the debt to those 
who have fallen. And only by protecting the fundamental 
principles of this Republic can we fulfill that trusteeship for 
our own posterity which is not the concern of Joseph Stalin, 
or of Winston Churchill, but of you and me. 

That sense of trusteeship should weigh as heavily on us 
today as it did on George Washington when, in his Farewell 
Address, he set forth considerations deemed—in his own 
words—“all important to the permanence of your felicity as 
a People.” 


Justice Cannot Be Appeased 


ALL NATIONS MUST BE TREATED AS EQUAL BEFORE THE LAW 
By JAN CIECHANOWSKI, Polish Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered at a meeting of the United American and Polish Societies, Commemorating the 154th Anniversary of the 
Adoption of the Polish Constitution, Baltimore, Md., May 6, 1945 


O American commemoration of an event in Polish 
history has a symbolic meaning as deep as that of 
Poland’s Constitution Day. By commemorating the 

founding of the liberal Polish Constitution, unanimously 


introduced by the Polish Nation on May 3, 1791, the great- 
hearted American people show their deep understanding of 
the real, fundamental closeness existing between our two 
nations. In the latter part of the 18th century the civilized 
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nations of both hemispheres founded their constitutions upon 
what was then considered the novel trend of liberalism, 
and what later led to the modern conception of democracy. 

This has forged a special link between them. 

The yearly manifestations of the American people all over 
this great United States on Poland’s Constitution Day, the 
numerous speeches in the United States Congress, the press 
comments and, last but not least, such splendid celebrations 
as the one we are privileged to attend today, are the living 
proots of the intensity, the sincerity and the depth of Ameri- 
can-Polish friendship, founded upon a community of ideals 
and aims. 

This year’s anniversary of the Polish Constitution takes 
on an exceptional meaning, for after many years of bitter 
fighting and of the greatest sacrifices, the victory of the 
United Nations over the forces of German totalitarian im- 
perialism has been finally achieved. The defeat of Hitler’s 
Japanese ally can be regarded as a not too distant foregone 
conclusion, 

Hence, the time has come for all freedom-loving nations 
in both hemispheres to start readjusting their thoughts, so 
tensely concentrated on war problems and war requirements, 
to the great task of winning a peace which will open a new 
era of freedom, justice and democracy, a peace worthy of 
the sacrifices of the millions of lives of our best men and 
women, worthy of the toil and suffering of innocent peoples 
and, above all, worthy of our Christian civilization; a peace 
which will unite the world by inspiring all human beings 
with mutual confidence, with faith in principles of morality, 
justice and decency, and will reassure them that henceforth 
laws and treaties will be respected and security will become a 
reality. 

In this unprecedented total war Poland was the first 
actively to resist German invasion. Though defeated in the 
initial campaign by Hitler’s overwhelming forces, supported 
by a Soviet invasion of Poland in September, 1939, the 
Polish Nation remained unconquered. Poland never ceased 
actively to fight throughout this war by means of her Under- 
ground Home Army in Poland and the Polish Army, Navy 
and Airforce abroad. These forces have fought valiantly, 
shoulder to shoulder with Poland’s Allies. They fought in 
France, in Norway, in the Battle of Britain, in North Africa, 
in Italy, in Normandy, in Belgium, in Holland, inside Ger- 
many, as well as on sea and in the air. 

When Hitler attacked Soviet Russia in June, 1941, the 
Polish Underground, acting on orders of the Polish Gov- 
ernment in London, gave its fullest active support to the 
Russian forces by means of increased guerilla warfare, 
sabotage of German communications and transports, and 
later, when the Russian offensive through Poland started in 
1944, the regular Underground Army of Poland came out 
into the open and greatly helped the Russian forces in their 
advance on the entire territory of Poland. 

Throughout this war, Poland alone among the European 
countries overrun by Germany, never produced a Quisling. 

Poland’s war record is clear and blameiess. 

I am not enumerating these facts in order to “blow” 
Poland’s trumpet. In acting as she did, Poland fulfilled her 
duty to her own people and to the common cause of freedom 
which she had always defended in the past. 1 mention these 
facts because, unfortunately, it appears to be necessary to 
restate them in view of the spread of a propaganda campaign 
hostile to Poland which attempts to villify the Polish Nation 
and its legal Government by so grossly misrepresenting facts 
and issues, that the true picture of pre-war Poland, of her 
war effort and of her conduct in this war is being deliberately 


distorted and falsified. 


The Polish Nation is too sincerely attached to its tra- 
ditions to allow such misrepresentation of its character and 
aims to go unchallenged. The Polish Government and 
people have been exceptionally patient and long suffering, 
being sincerely desirous of preserving Allied unity, so essential 
in war time. However, at this crucial moment when Allied 
unity should be reaffirmed in relation to the constructive 
principles of justice, which alone can become the sound basis 
of collaboration in a world security organization, it is 
urgent to rectify misconceptionss endangering the establish- 
ment of a just and durable peace. 

Contrary to allegations of hostile propaganda, Poland is 
not a feudal oligarchy where opulent and arrogant aristocrats 
subjected and exploited the poor. Nor is she a country 
of great landed estates and of miserably small peasant hold- 
ings. This is proved by official comparative statistics on 
agricultural holdings in various countries. 

In Poland 76.3% of the total area of farmland was broken 
up into farms of less than 100 acres. Only 23.7% con- 
stituted farming estates of 100 acres and upwards, while 
in England large farming estates over 100 acres represented 
50.9% of the total farmland, in Czechoslovakia 43.4%, and 
in France 29.2%. 

Social legislation in Poland, the care of working women 
and child welfare were considerably more advanced than in 
France or England. They comprised compulsory social in- 
surance, paid vacations, medical assistance and old age pen- 
sions. This labor legislation and educational facilities ex- 
tended not only to industrial labor, but to farm labor and 
domestic servants as well, and was efficiently applied. 

It is therefore a gross injustice to attempt to misrepre- 
sent Poland as a socially backward country. 

Since the restoration of Poland’s independence after the 
first World War, Polish Governments have never been com- 
posed of large land owners and aristocrats. The land re- 
form was quite effectively carried out and was increasing 
the number of small holdings at the cost of the larger es- 
tates. Nor were the co-called wealthy classes really rich in 
the American sense of the word. Our country, unfortunately 
situated in a most precarious geographical position between 
two mighty empires which had thrice partitioned it, was 
forced to maintain a considerable military establishment for 
its defense. This cost the nation 43% of its budget and 
weighed heavily on the Polish taxpayer. 

And yet, after regaining our independence, in the short 
twenty years during which it lasted, Poland had become a 
semi-prosperous country, hard-working, and almost self-sup- 
porting, increasing its industrialization, the number of its 
schools, developing its road and railway systems, its air 
transport, and gradually reoccupying its place among the 
civilized nations of Europe, after having been partitioned 
under foreign domination for one and a quarter century. 

All the hard work of rehabilitation accomplished after 
the first world war in that short time of independence has 
now been ruthlessly destroyed by German invasion, war, 
looting and wanton destruction. No nation has suffered such 
oppression, humiliation, persecution and methodical ex- 
termination. Our population of 35 million people has lost in 
this war about 8% million people—in fact, nearly one- 
fourth of its total. And yet, the spirit of the nation re- 
mains undaunted, its national consciousness and patriotism 
have survived. It has never sought to alleviate its suffer- 
ings by any compromise with German totalitarianism which 
for over five years has done its utmost to enslave and de- 
stroy it. 

And now, after what that nation has gone through, after 
all its sacrifices in its effort to do its part for the common 
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cause of humanity and to preserve its soul, the restoration 
of Poland’s independence appears once again to be placed 
in doubt. And because it would be impossible, after this 
unprecedented war fought by the United Nations against 
totalitarian oppression and enslavement, to justify the denial 
of freedom and independence to the Poles—a campaign of 
villification has been launched in an attempt to prove what 
can never be proved, namely, that the Polish People, who 
so relentlessly fought Fascism, are themselves fascists; that 
Poland, who never ceased to fight the Germans, is pro- 
German, “undemocratic”, and disloyal, although her out- 
standing Allied loyalty is unquestionable. 

One of the methods of this propaganda campaign con- 
sists in spreading the impression that there is no Polish- 
Soviet problem but that internal differences and political 
strife between “rival Polish factions” stand in the way of 
an understanding. This is untrue, intentionaliy misleading 
and obviously calculated to turn the attention of public 
opinion from the complex problems now existing between 
Soviet Russia and Poland. These Soviet-Polish issues call for 
direct contact and frank discussion between the Polish and 
the Soviet Governments in an atmosphere of peace and mu- 
tual good will. Hitherto the Polish Government has met 
with no encouragement on the part of Poland’s Eastern 
neighbor in its endeavors to discuss these matters directly. 

Poland’s constitutional Government is accused of being 
“unfriendly” to Russia. That is entirely untrue. Although 
Russia stabbed Poland in the back on that fateful 17th of 
September 1939, when Poland was fighting the German 
aggressor on her territory, and partitioned Poland with 
Germany for the fourth time in history—as soon as Hitler 
had doublecrossed Russia and attacked her in June, 1941, 
the Polish Government resumed diplomatic relations with 
her Eastern neighbor and pledged itself actively to support 
the Russian war effort against the common enemy. 

It is noteworthy that in 1941, when it took Germany only 
a few days to drive Russia out of Eastern Poland, the Soviets 
did not accuse the Polish Government, with whom they 
concluded an agreement on July 30, 1941, of being unrepre- 
sentative of Poland or “unfriendly” to the Soviet Union. 
On December 4th, 1941, the Polish-Soviet agreement was 
further strengthened during the Moscow visit paid by the 
Polish Prime Minister, General Sikorski, to Marshal Stalin, 
which resulted in a Declaration of Friendship and Mutual 
Assistance between the two countries signed by General 
Sikorski and Marshal Stalin in person. During this visit 
details for the formation of a Polish Army to be recruited 
from Poles deported to Russia during the Soviet invasion 
of Poland, were agreed upon between the two statesmen. 
Later, the Soviet Government accused Poland of having 
withdrawn this army when Russia needed it most. The 
truth is that Marshal Stalin decreed that this army was to 
leave Russia, saying that he could neither feed nor equip 
it. ‘This army was later trained and equipped in the Mid- 
dle East with the aid of Poland’s Ally Britain and, under 
General Anders, it has proved most useful in the Allied 
campaign in Italy. 

Nor is it true that the Polish Government became “un- 
friendly” to Russia after the death of General Sikorski. 
His successor, the prominent Polish Peasant Party leader, 
Premier Mikolajezyk, made every effort and undertook two 
journeys to Moscow to work out an understanding and to 
conclude a treaty with Soviet Russia. His efforts failed 
because he was asked to sign away 43% of Poland’s terri- 
tory before any agreement could be discussed, and other 
conditions incompatible with Poland’s independence and 
sovereignty were placed regarding the composition of a 
Polish Government. 


Nor is the present Polish Government presided by his 
successor, Mr. Arciszewski, the venerable leader of the Polish 
Socialist Party, “unfriendly” to Russia. Mr. Arciszewski 
did. not spend his time in this war outside Poland. For five 
years he was one of the most active leaders of the Polish 
Underground State inside Poland and one of the Party 
chiefs in the Polish Underground Parliament. He risked 
his life daily alongside of the other Underground fighters 
and was finally brought out of German occupied Poland at 
the special request of the President of the Polish Republic 
to take part in the Polish Government. During his work 
in the Underground he was one of those leaders who car- 
ried out the determination of the Polish people to fight the 
Germans and to help Russia. Even now, regardless of re- 
buffs and villification, of being called a fascist and reac- 
tionary, this venerable Socialist Party leader has repeatedly 
issued statements on behalf of the Polish Government ex- 
pressing his readiness to open direct negotiations with the 
Soviet Government and has declared that the Polish Gov- 
ernment will accept any one of the methods foreseen by 
international law for the just and fair solution of the con- 
troversy with the participation of both parties concerned. 

How then should one interpret the term “friendly” gov- 
ernment: A Soviet-sponsored committee formed in Mos- 
cow, without consultation with the people of Poland and in 
which former Comintern agents, some of whom were until 
recently Soviet citizens, occupy the key positions, has been 
imposed upon the Polish Nation and recognized by Soviet 
Russia as the provisional “Polish Government”. Are we to 
conclude, that a “friendly” government of an independent 
Poland must be constituted in Moscow and mainly com- 
posed of Communists? In what way is such a government 
representative of the Polish people, as deeply attached to 
their constitutional rights of choosing their own govern- 
ments, as any other Democracy? How can such a govern- 
ment be representative of a people, among whom Com- 
munism constitutes at most 1%4 to 2% of the population? 
How is this method of creating governments compatible 
with the repeatedly declared formula of Marshal Stalin 
that he is determined that Poland shall be strong and in- 
dependent? 


As regards the accusation that the legal Polish Govern- 
ment in London is unrepresentative of the Polish people,— 
the following irrefutable facts suffice to disprove this accu- 
sation. 


From the very outset and up to this day the Polish Nation 
has never questioned the constitutional legality or the author- 
ity of that Government. No rival Government has been 
formed in Poland by the Polish people. On the contrary, 
the Polish Underground State organized in the closest under- 
standing with the Polish Government, has always followed 
all its directives. The Polish Army, Navy and Airforce 
abroad, as well as the Polish Home Army of Underground 
Poland have fought under its direct Command. 

Most recently twelve representatives of the Polish political 
Parties in Poland and four Ministers of the legal Polish 
Government, resident there, in understanding with the 
Polish Government undertook to enter into direct negotia- 
tions with the Soviet authorities. There sixteen Polish lead- 
ers who throughout this war have headed Poland’s Under- 
ground State in its active resistance to the German aggressor, 
established contact with the Soviet High Command in the 
latter part of March. They were promised their personal 
safety by the Soviet authorities and facilities for going to 
London in order to consult with their Government prior to 
further negotiations in view of concluding an agreement. 
Notwithstanding these promises, the intrepid leaders of 
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Polish Democracy disappeared and the Soviet Government 
refused to give any explanation regarding their fate. 

The press has just carried the news that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has now informed the British and American Gov- 
ernments that these Delegates have been arrested by the 
Soviet authorities under the ludicrous accusation that they 
were responsible for a plot which allegedly resulted in the 
death of “more than a 100 Red army officers and enlisted 
men.” 

I must leave it to the sound good sense of American public 
opinion to form its own judgment regarding this violation 
of international law and procedure in the case of a delegation 
of leading officials and political representatives who have in 
good faith sought to open negotiations on behalf of Poland 
in the sincere hope of reaching an understanding with Soviet 
Russia. 

Reliable information from Poland conclusively proves that 
a rapid process of political, economic and social communiza- 
tion is being carried out in Poland against the will of the 
people. Contrary to democratic practice, legal chaos and 
irresponsible economic experiments are being arbitrarily in- 
troduced. The heroic fighters of the Polish Home Army, the 
same who did their utmost at the cost of untold sacrifices 
to help the Russian forces in their fight against the commen 
German enemy, are being arrested, deported and executed. 
They are accused of being traitors and, most ironically, of 
being German collaborationists and fascists. 

These are the grim facts of Poland’s “liberation” from 
Nazi tyranny. There is no enmity in Poland against the 
Russian nation. But the Polish people are determined to 
regain their freedom and to remain free. They are deter- 
mined to regain real independence, which they consider to 
be their birthright as it is that of other less precariously situ- 
ated nations. 


Throughout its history the Polish People have always 
fought for freedom. They will never give up that fight. 

The Allied countries liberated by the British and Ameri- 
can forces are being turned over to their legal governments 
as soon as this is feasible. Most of these governments have 
by now been reinstalled and reconstructed. A different pat- 
tern is followed in the countries now liberated from German 
occupation by Soviet Russia. In the case of Poland, not only 
is the legal Government prevented from returning to that 
country and placing itself at the disposal of the Polish people, 
who alone have the right to decide what Government they 
want to have, but Poland has been entirely barred from any 
free contact with the outside world, and neither Britain nor 
the United States have as yet been able to send any military 
missions or observers of any kind to Poland. 


The Polish Nation is deprived of the means of free ex- 
pression. Freedom of speech, freedom of the press have been 
abolished. For eight months now the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration has been unsuccessful in 
obtaining the necessary visas from Soviet Russia for its mis- 
sion to proceed on its samaritan work to Poland. 

In these circumstances, it is permissible to have serious 
apprehensions regarding the situation inside Poland under 
Soviet occupation. 

Painful as it is to have to state these facts at this time 
when our common victory over Nazi tyranny and the rule 
of might over right has finally been achieved,—it is necessary 
to do so, not with any intention of disrupting Allied unity 
or of endangering the all important task of establishing 
security and peace. On the contrary, it is necessary to realize 
the existence of such situations and to face them boldly while 
there may still be a chance of using persuasion to rectify 
them with a view of creating an atmosphere of harmony 


necessary for the successful work of establishing a secure 
peace. 

Victory has been achieved by united force. In war, power 
is the dominant factor. However, power alone cannot be the 
foundation of peace. Without justice, no peace can endure. 
And a just peace is what the world is yearning for and has 
a right to expect. 

In a civilized world, all nations must be equal before the 
law and juridically equal amongst themselves, regardless 
of size, importance or power. 

The inequality which exists between the Big and Small 
Powers should not be measured in terms of power suprem- 
acy, but only in terms of power responsibility. The Big 
Powers cannot escape responsibility for the maintenance and 
the defense of a just peace settlement, even by force, if the 
necessity should arise. 

However, to be just and durable, a security system should 
be operated on the firm basis of the collaboration of all 
nations concerned, the Big and Small, as their joint respon- 
sibility, in direct proportion to their respective possibilities. 

Wartime thinking tends temporarily to relegate to second- 
ary importance fundamental principles, moral and cultural 
forces, and spiritual ideals, so indispensable to the establish- 
ment of a just and durable peace. 

In erecting the structure of a peace settlement on a world 
scale it is indispensable boldly to turn our minds to the prin- 
ciples and human ideas without which mankind, profoundly 
disturbed by war, cannot be restored to normal! ways of 
thinking and democratic living. How can one establish unity 
in a world if one hemisphere is to enjoy the rule of justice 
and individual freedom, while the other is to be partly free 
and partly oppressed and enslaved. 


Much is being said at present about realism as opposed 
to idealism. We are frequently told not to attempt to strive 
after perfectionism. Recently we have even been told that 
one cannot sacrifice agreement to ideals. 


The gallant soldiers who fought and fell for these ideals 
which alone are considered by true Democrats as worthy of 
fighting a total war in the XX-th century of our enlightened 
civilization, would not accept such cynical slogans. Have 
these heroic fighters sacrificed their lives in the cause of 
freedom and the ideals of justice to allow the world they 
have saved, once more to revert to the tyrannical power- 
political concepts of the Congress of Vienna, or rather to 
help establish in the post-war world the noble principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, which inspired them to fight? 

It is time that the statesmen who were wise enough and 
bold enough to lead the freedom-loving nations to victory, 
should realize that no just and honorable system of security 
can be established by the United Nations on any compomise 
with democratic principles. It is time to admit that peace can 
never be based on appeasement and that one can never ap- 
pease justice. In a modern world there can be no realism 
which does not take the human element and its rights into 
account. Hence, there can be no settlement which disregards 
the self-determination of peoples. There cannot be durable 
peace based on injustice. There can be no justice if nations 
are not treated as equal before the law. There can never be 
real peace if power-political concepts, allowing some powers 
to extend their domination over others are permitted. 

To establish an indivisible peace in a united and undivis- 
ible world it is both indispensable and logical to apply the 
same civilized norms of justice to international relations in 
both hemispheres. 


All freedom-loving nations yearn for American leadership 


in establishing a just world peace. This mighty Democracy 
has preserved and maintained the principles of true demo- 
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cratic ways of living. It is both powerful and disinterested. 
It has learned by experience gained in two world wars that 
in modern times its own security is indissolubly bound to 
that of all other nations. It has grown to an unique position 
as a world power. Its responsibility has grown in direct 
proportion. 


The greatest opportunity in human history is now given 
by Providence to the American people: The unique chance 
‘f using their powerful influence to restore security, just 
peace and happiness to suffering humanity. 

God bless America and help her in this her greatest 
mission. 


Our Great Stake in Agriculture 


FOOD WILL DETERMINE THE FUTURE COURSE OF THE WORLD 
By LOUIS BROMFIELD, Author, 
Delivered before the Executives’ Club of Chicago, March 30, 1945 


HANK you very much, Mr. Chairman. Members of 
‘The Executives” Club of Chicago, in talking to you 
today, | am hoping to put before you one or two new 
I am hoping to stimulate new thoughts but most of 
all | am attempting to strike at the fundamentals of some 
of the serious problems which face us today. We live in an 
era of nostrums and panaceas, of demagogic promises and of 
cranks and amateur economists who have, as never before in 
history, been given an opportunity to try out their theories 
on the people at the expense of the people of this nation. All 
too often we are inclined, in these times, to mistake the 
symptoms of the-disease for the disease itself. All too often 
we have attempted to cure a stomach ulcer by applying a 
poultice to the exterior of the abdomen. Usually the poultice 
is in. the form of money, of sudsidies, of bribes, of regulations, 

Some of us have abused organizations like the P.A.C. The 
P.A.C. is not a disease; it is a symptom of a disease—in this 
case of the growing industrial population without economic 
security gathered into great cities which votes to be taken 
care of and follows any man who will promise it privileges 
and security. This is the proletariat population which Karl 
Marx foresaw a hundred years ago—the industrial popula- 
tion, owning nothing, without a stake in the nation and de- 
pendent upon a daily wage. Its lack of property, of economic 
security, its increasing numbers, is the disease. By voting 
always to be taken care of, it can, without violent revolu- 
tion, simply vote democracy out of existence—a process which 
indeed has already begun. 


ideas. 


The real disease lies in the great industrial concentrations 
and the abnormal conditions which breed not only racketeer- 
‘ing and vice but the radical and foreign political ideas which 
threaten our American traditions and institutions. You will 
not find the enemies of our American beliefs in the rural 
areas nor the small towns but only in the great urban con- 
centrations, which throughout history have been the index 
of the decline of nations and for the same reason that holds 
good with us today—that they create great masses of pop- 
ulation without economic security, owning nothing, and 
without any stake in government or nation. Of all this, the 
P.A.C. is merely a symptom. We shall never cure the illness 
by attacking the symptom but by going to the root of the 
disease, which is the decentralization of industry into smaller 
communities and rural areas where men can own something, 
have a stake in the nation and have a reasonably normal life 
for themselves, their wives and their children. 

During the colossal industrial development of the past 
hundred years in this country, prosperity has nearly always 
been spoken of in terms of industry and markets for industry, 
and lately in terms of labor and jobs. There has been small 
attention paid to agriculture. Indeed, in all the talk of 


postwar planning, the word agriculture is scarcely ever heard. 
The proponents of that silly political slogan—60 million 
jobs—are thinking always in terms of industrial jobs. Yet 
the fact remains that agriculture and food, in this country 
and in every nation not based upon an artificial, perilous 
economy like that of England, are the very foundation of 
the nation’s economy. 


THE DEATH OF A FARM 


In a piece written for the Reader’s Digest some months 
ago, I took a ruined farm which lies over the hill from my 
own place in Ohio and analyzed what its death meant to 
the community. It has on it a big, once handsome brick house 
of twelve rooms, a barn that fell down a year ago. The once 
fertile fields are growing over with sumac, goldrenrod and 
dogwood. In our valley it is easy to trace through legends 
and the memories of old people the history of a farm like the 
Mason Place. In its heyday there had lived in that brick 
house for three generations from twelve to twenty people. 
Together they had paid taxes, produced wool and butter and 
cattle and corn and dozens of other products which contrib- 
uted to the wealth and plenty of the nation. The farm had 
paid taxes, deposited money in the banks, paid interest on 
borrowed money. It had been an economic asset which con- 
tributed to the nation’s wealth. But more than that, it had 
produced three generations of healthy, strong, intelligent 
citizens including several school-teachers, a preacher three 
state legislators, a congressman, and a banker or two. 

Then gradually the farm died, going through the stages 
of tenant, renter and squatter until it was deserted. Today 
the farm produces no wealth. It does not even pay taxes. 
It has turned from a rich asset into a hopeless liability to 
the nation. If you offered it for sale on the courthouse steps, 
no one would make an offer for it. Multiply this farm by 
four or five million other farms in the same or in a similar 
condition and it will give you an idea of what the loss of 
agricultural wealth and prosperity can mean to the nation 
as a whole. 

The Farm Security Administration, indeed all the fre- 
quently criticized agricultural agencies, are not the disease. 
They are only the symptom of the disease whose roots lie 
in the soil erosion, wasteful cutting of forests, poor farming 
methods, dislocation of agricultural economy. Rural and 
small-town banks have been dying like flies, not because the 
government intervened and took over their business but be- 
cause the natural wealth of the communities in which they 
existed, declined to the point where they could no longer 
make loans and operate. The government was forced to step 
in. In two or three areas in the nation where the local banker 
had vision enough to see beyond the mere business of loaning 
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money and became a leader in his community, seeking to 
correct the evils I have mentioned, both community and 
banker have prospered enormously and there is little or no 
need of federal intervention. The story of my friend, Mr. 
Bailey, and what he was able to do along these lines in seven 
counties on the Tennessee-Kentucky border has been told in 
detail both by Fortune Magazine and the Reader’s Digest. 
Bailey was striking at the disease and not complaining of 
the symptoms. 


Even America Has A PEASANTRY Now 


Once we boasted in America that we had neither prole- 
tariat nor a peasantry. We can no longer hold that boast. 
The proletariat is with us in the great cities, a growing 
power and a growing menace to democracy which is founded 
upon the middle class with a stake in the nation and cannot 
exist without it. In the rural districts, especially south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line, we have millions of farmers and villag- 
ers living at the level of poor European peasants. Many 
thousands live at the level of Chinese peasants. Most of you 
have seen them, living in hovels a middle-western farmer 
would be ashamed of as a pigsty. They live on wretched diets 
on an average agricultural income of $168; which means 
that many a family has to live on much less than that. Worse 
still, the miserable diet is raised upon soils so eroded and ex- 
hausted that it no longer contains enough calcium and enough 
phosphorous and trace minerals to promote bone and brain 
and vigor, or, in other words, to produce a moderately good 
physical specimen. 

The answer to these people is not subsidies, or W.P.A. 
or relief in terms of money. Those measures are only poul- 
tices and very expensive ones to the taxpayer. They solve 
nothing. The measures which are the only real answer to 
the problem of American peasantry are in the following 
order of importagce—restoration of the soil so that it can 
produce physical specimens capable of education, or removal 
to better soils and conditions, better diet, better agricultural 
methods, better opportunities, perhaps through introduction 
of industry into those areas. The introduction of industry as 
a part of a wise and inevitable decentralization, if we are 
to save our system of free enterprise, would do much to raise 
the income and living standards of the great agriculturally 
blighted areas. It would also cause automatically an adjust- 
ment of freight rates of which the south is always complain- 
ing. Railroads cannot operate at cheap rates where there 
is nothing to haul out of an area and because of poverty 
little or no market within that area for manufactured 
products. 

In addition to this peasantry we had the problem before 
the war of eight or nine million migratory workers who 
took to the road in jalopies to find work where they could. 
They were tenant farmers or dispossessed from land that 
could no longer support them. They worked from three to 
four months a year and were on relief the rest of the time. 
They lived in jalopies or sheds built of old packing cases. 
Their children without home life and with little or no moral 
influence and education were growing up as vagabonds. 
Temporarily the Army and the labor crisis have absorbed 


most of this migratory element, but after the war it will be 
back with us. 


City Peopte Are Foorine THE BILts 


How does all this agricultural problem affect the city folk ? 
In every possible way, first of all directly through the pocket- 
book. People in cities, even people who have never seen a 
farm, are paying more and more in taxes each year to provide 





the money for the poultices of relief and made-work which 
cure nothing and produce no economic return. 

Few people realize that our cities do not replenish their 
populations. If left to themselves without recruits from 
rural areas and small towns, our cities would wane and pres- 
ently die. Now there is a twist to this. It is that our rural 
population is increasing at the wrong end—that is to say 
our prosperous and solid farm element produces on an aver- 
age of only three children per family. The lower the income, 
the greater the economic insecurity, the poorer the diet and 
education—the larger the family. I am speaking in purely 
physical terms. It is not necessarily a reproach to the people 
themselves that the condition of these American peasants is 
wretched. Very often they are the victims of ignorance, of cer- 
tain social and economic injustices, but these facts do not alter 
the gravity of their increase in number and the decrease in 
their capacity for education, for vigorous and efficient work. 
You in the cities have had to deal with them, for they are 
increasingly the source of your labor supply. You know that 
the quality of labor is constantly decreasing. The race 
troubles in Detroit were made almost entirely by the mem- 
bers of the underprivileged peasantry, both black and white, 
imported from poor agricultural areas during the shortage 
of manpower. 

Meanwhile this peasant element is beginning to line up 
with the proletarian element in voting to be taken care of 
by the State. They are learning the trick of tapping the 
upper levels of income, of profits, of industry and of capital 
which should supply the means of their employment and con- 
sequently of their security. Only a‘ few days ago, James 
Patton, President of the Farmers’ Union, which has a close 
tie-up with the C.I.O. and whose membership is largely 
drawn from the poorer agricultural element, announced that 
a Political Action Committee would be formed within the 
ranks of his organization. There will be few prosperous 
farmers on such a committee. It will be made up of the 
underprivileged and the dispossessed. Political Action Com- 
mittees do not appeal to the middle class—the bourgeoisie— 
whom Marx properly regarded and hated as the most solid 
bulwark against Communism. 

I call your attention to these symptoms. We cannot cure 
them by poultices, but only by going to the root of the dis- 
eases. If we do not cure them we are headed straight for 
totalitarian government, voted into it by those who must be 
taken care of. Much of the answer lies in decentralization 
and in a sounder and more profitable agriculture and man- 
agement of our precious natural resources. 


AGRICULTURE Supports 52% or Our Prope 


Few people realize that approximately 52 per cent of the 
population derive the major part of their income from agri- 
culture. That is not to say that 52 per cent of the population 
are farmers. They are people in small towns and villages 
up to cities as large as Montgomery, Alabama, or Des 
Moines, Iowa, whose income and prosperity are almost 
wholly dependent upon agriculture—all the people who per- 
form services such as filling-station operators, and who sell 
radios and work in grain elevators and dry-goods stores. Be- 
yond all these there is the whole of the huge agricultural 
machinery business, a large part of the oil and gasoline and 
steel industries, the great mail order houses like Montgomery 
Ward, Sears Roebuck and a huge share indeed of every 
major business and industry in the United States. 

It is not difficult to see why agriculture in itself is the 
key industry and the very foundation of American economic 
life. When the farmer has not the money to go to town 
and buy a radio or a tire or an automobile, it means simply 
that four or five men are going to be out of work in Detroit 
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or Chicago or Pittsburgh. When agriculture becomes sick, 
the sickness quickly permeates the whole of the economic 
structure. Since the Civil War we have never had any gen- 
uine prosperity but only a series of booms and depressions, 
of inflations and deflations which almost invariably have be- 
gun at the agricultural end when low agricultural prices 
could not afford the high cost of industrial labor and the 
products of industry. When this condition arises, there can 


be only one result—a severe shrinking of markets and in- 


creasing unemployment. 

Much of the failure of the New Deal and of the economic 
thinking of our times is based upon the illusion that money 
is wealth. Money is no more than a convenient way of 
evading the necessity of clumsily doing business by barter. 
No one will ever be able to calculate what this war has 
cost us in money, because most of it has simply gone round 
and round from bank to employer, to employee, to farmer, 
to government. But that is not the only reason. The value 
of currency is based throughout the world today not upon 
gold but upon what it can buy. The dollar today in com- 
parison with the dollar of Washington’s time is worth from 
5 to 15 cents. As compared to the dollar of 1939 it is worth 
about sixty cents. In terms of what it will buy, some econo- 
mists place the estimate even lower, as low as forty cents. 
No one will be able to estimate the cost of this war in terms 
of money, which is not wealth. It can be measured, how- 
ever, accurately and disastrously, in terms of the number of 
trees we have cut down, the soil that has been destroyed un- 
der high-pressure production, the amounts of coal, iron ore 
and other metals and minerals which have been mined, proc- 
essed and sent out of the country. It can be measured in the 
decline of vigor in a people forced by scarcities of food into 
a protein-deficient diet, and in the Service Men picked for 
their brains and physical perfection, who have been maimed 
and killed. These are our real wealth—the natural and 
human resources which as a nation we have squandered and 
exploited since the beginning. Beside it money is nothing at 
all. Real wealth, material wealth, is the only basis of a na- 
tion’s prosperity and health. 


A Grave Economic FALLAcy 


The whole philosophy of scarcity, of high wages and high 
prices is one of the great errors of our times and the people 
are beginning to find it out. And it too is founded upon the 
illusion of money rather than the fact of real wealth. In the 
economic cycle there is one fact from which it is impossible 
to escape. It is this—that when labor secures a raise, the 
raise is passed on by the manufacturer to the consumer, and 
the consumer, including about 52 per cent of the population 
dependent upon agriculture, must have higher prices for his 
services and for the food he produces. As the level of living 
costs again catches up with the level of labor’s raise in wages, 
and the working man is no better off than before, labor asks 
and perhaps gets another raise and the same vicious spiraling 
system continues. 

In France I have seen the process climb to a point where 
government had to run the printing presses day and night 
in order to turn out enough paper money to permit ordinary 
everyday business to carry on. In Germany the situation 
under the Weimar Republic was much worse, for the spiral- 
ing inflation, deliberately encouraged, finally made the cost 
of a newspaper about 10 million marks. In all history there 
has been no more striking example of the absurdity of money 
as wealth. It is manifestly clear that if a loaf of bread costs 
one dollar and the consumer is being paid $2000 a month, 
he is no better off than if a loaf of bread costs five cents and 
the consumer is being paid $100 a month. 


I take the case of a loaf of bread because food is by far 
the greatest determining factor in the general cost of living. 
A man can live in a tent or a shack and possess but one suit 
of clothes but he cannot do without food. The cost of food 
is the basis upon which organized labor has determined its 
fight for wage raises. It has not been a fair or a very intelli- 
gent fight because organized labor has sought to secure higher 
wages while it sought to stabilize or reduce the cost of food. 
It has made the fight under unfair and abnormal conditions 
when a war boom in industry created more jobs than there 
were men. In normal times high wages for the industrial 
worker and low prices for the farmer would have largely 
stifled the buying power of the 52 per cent of the population 
largely dependent upon agriculture and so the plans of labor 
would have back-fired and reduced markets and so created 
unemployment to put labor back into a weak position in 
which there were more men than jobs. But under war boom 
conditions factories are largely engaged in manufacturing 
tanks, guns and bombs which are not bought in the open 
market by the citizens of the nation but are bought and paid 
for through grim necessity with the citizen’s money taken 
from him in the form of taxes. In war time organized labor 
does not need to worry about losing jobs because 52 per cent 
of the population cannot buy what it produces. The govern- 
ment takes the money from the citizen by force to buy what 
labor produces and the nation in time of crisis must have. 
In war time organized labor is perfectly safe to demand 
what in peace time it would not dare to demand. 


OrGANIZED LABor PRESSING AN ADVANTAGE 


When the unfairness and impracticability of organized 
labor’s campaign for higher wages and stabilized or lower 
food prices became evident, labor sought to correct the situ- 
ation by the dodge of forcing subsidies upon the unwilling 
farmer. This again was short-thinking in terms of money. 
The vast subsidies had to be paid by somebody and the 
somebody was, of course, the taxpayers, whose living costs 
mounted not perhaps in terms of food prices (save in the 
black market) but of onerous taxes. Labor, bolstered by the 
artificial demand for manpower caused by a war was, by 
and large, the great beneficiary at the expense of the rest of 
the nation. Its tactics, whether by seeking direct raises in 
wages or indirect gains in the form of agricultural subsidies, 
were attempting to create an inflation from which labor, 
under a return to peace-time conditions, would suffer most 
in terms of inevitable deflation. 

It would appear from all I have said that I believe that 
food is the greatest determining factor in the cost of living, 
that agriculture is our fundamental economic resoures, and 
that the stabilization of the price of food at a level which 
still permits the farmer an honest profit is the best basis for 
the genuine, balanced prosperity which we have not known 
in this country since the Civil War. That is exactly what 
I believe. The question is how it can be done. 

I do not pretend to have the whole of the answer and if 
I had there would not be time here to expond it thoroughly. 
I do know, I think, some of the answer. 

I have been accused, largely for political reasons, of having 
cried “Famine!” two or three years ago. So far as I know 
I never have used the word famine in connection with this 
country although I have used it frequently and rightly in 
connection with India, with China, with Russia and with 
the Europe of these times. The food shortages I predicted 
are already with us and have been for some time. Virtually 
all of the nation, save only the farmers, are living today 
upon a protein-deficient diet which will leave its marks upon 
the health and vigor of the population for years to come. 
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The legacy of food shortages in Europe during and after the 
First World War left marks which carried on into the Sec- 
ond War. As I have already pointed out, the health and 
vigor of a nation’s people are a part of its real wealth. The 
shortages and deficiencies of food, the black markets, the 
economic dislocations pervading the whole of the food pic- 
ture have not come from any real shortage up to now, but 
through the mismanagement, irresponsibility and confusion 
of the Government all along the food front. The farmer has 
done his job of production, but not without a great cost to 
himself and to his soil, both great assets in the list of our real 
wealth. We shall be feeling the effects of the strain a hun- 
dred years hence in the destroyed fertility of millions of acres 
of soil which should never have been farmed at all or which 
have been overworked. That so much of this cost has been 
wasted by confusion, bad distribution and allocation, and the 
experiments of amateur economists is the real tragedy. 


Foop SHoRTAGE Fosters Wars 


Food shortages and the high cost of foods lie at the root 
not only of nationally demoralized black markets but also 
at the very root of the Civil War and rise of Communism 
which threaten the whole of Europe. History may be deter- 
mined far more in terms of food than in the planning at 
Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco and Bretton Woods. 
Russia and Stalin understand that when they go quietly 
ahead taking over some of the richest food-producing lands 
of Europe. 


Not only is there a necessity for an abundance of food 
to keep down the costs and annihilate black markets. There 
must be better distribution now and in the future, not only 
in the whole of the world and the nation but in the County 
and Township. In peace time about 40 million citizens of 
this country suffer from malnutrition, which is simply 
another way of saying starvation in terms of quality rather 
than quantity. This is so, partly because of ignorance, 
partly because of poverty, but even more because of 
the high costs of high-protein foods and the fact that these 
seek always the high-priced markets. Forty million people 
suffering from malnutrition does not build a great or a strong 
nation, either physically or economically. 


Beyond the perimeter of this country there live in India 
200 millions of people who are born and die without ever 
having had enough to eat one day in their lives. The same 
is true of China. And added to these are the millions in 
suffering Europe. There has never been and there is not 
today enough food in the world. Let us not deceive our- 
selves, Germany and Japan made war not because of a 
fanatic nationalism in terms of Nazi or Bushido philosophy. 
All this was only a symptom of the deeper, truer cause—the 
demand and necessity for more food and more raw materials 
for their rapidly increasing populations—a demand and nec- 
essity translated into terms of fanatic nationalism by shrewd 
and unscrupulous politicians. 


There has never been enough food in the world. The 
American farmer cannot produce too much if proper outlets 
and distribution are found for it. The advocates of scarcity 
are not only fools—they are evil men and enemies of the 
human race. The extreme example of their folly occurred 
during the last great depression when the idiocy of poor dis- 
tribution was never more clearly illustrated than in cities 
like Omaha and Kansas City where people fainted in the 
streets from hunger while farmers killed pigs and burned 
wheat and corn for fuel only ten miles away. The advocates 
of scarcity also think in terms of money—the money which 
shallow thinkers inevitably use as the poultice to cure the 
stomach ulcer of fundamental economic illness. 


Five Acres Requirep WHERE One SHouLD Do 


You might say that better distribution would mean greater 
demand and higher prices for food but this need not neces- 
sarily be so. The real crux of the matter is how can the 
farmer produce more food at lower prices and still have a 
good profit to reward his efforts. The answer lies in produc- 
tion costs, and first among these is the always fundamental 
fact of fertility. Let us face the fact that the average Amer- 
ican farmer is cultivating five acres of land to produce what 
one acre should produce. This assertion is about as near as 
my own investigations have been able to establish. The U. 
S. Soil Conservation Service is inclined to place the ratio 
even higher. Let us analyze what this means to the cost of 
food. It means that in terms of seed, of fertilizer, of gas- 
oline, of wear and tear on machinery and man, in labor 
costs, the average farmer is spending five times as much as 
he needs to in producing a given amount of food. All these 
elements are reflected in the high cost of foods and still the 
farmer, even in war time is not becoming a millionaire. Why 
is this so? The answer is simple enough. 

Through soil erosion and bad farming methods and the 
employment of millions of acres of land which is not, prop- 
erly speaking, agricultural land at all but grazing and forest 
land which should never have been turned by a plow. Larg- 
ely speaking the productiveness of our land has been declining 
steadily since it was first put into cultivation. Almost never 
has the rule of the Danish, French or Dutch farmer been 
observed—‘‘make every acre produce its potential maximum 
without lessening the fertility of the soil itself.” Let us sup- 
pose that we followed that rule. We should be able to 
produce the same amount of food we are producing today 
on a fourth or a fifth of the land now under cultivation, with 
a fourth or a fifth of the amount of labor, time, gasoline, 
and fertilizer expense. Would this not be reflected in a per- 
ceptibly lowered cost of food and in stabilized prices? 

Second to the basic element of fertility comes, I think, the 
question of technology—the technology not only of machin- 
ery but what might be called the technology of plants and 
animals. In the second field hybrid corn is the outstanding 
example of how production and profits may be increased and 
prices lowered by improved seed and varieties of vegetables. 
It is true today that the average farmer is feeding three cows 
to produce the milk that one cow should produce on one 
third the feed with one third the labor. The same holds true 
largely all the way down the line with beef cattle, hogs, 
chickens, etc. Suppose all these wastes were corrected? 
Would it not have an effect both in a lowered cost of food 
and increased profits for the farmer? 


MECHANIZATION OF FARMS ESSENTIAL 


In our agricultural technology the question of farm ma- 
chinery plays a larger and larger part; and fortunately so 
because the ratio between low but profitable food costs and 
farm machinery are closely related. Animal power is both 
wasteful and expensive in the production of food and 
throughout the world contributes both to the low level of 
production and the high costs of food. I am not speaking 
only of the difference in cost involved in feeding a horse 
whether he works or not. That, however real, is merely 
superficial in comparison to other differences. As a practical 
farmer, I know that in order to do the work on a thousand 
acres it would require at least twelve teams to do the work 
of three tractors. That would not only mean a larger over- 
all investment of capital, but it would mean the hiring of 
twelve men to manage the teams, and the comparison of 
costs in time and labor is so striking that horses are ruled 
out without question as impossible. 
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The invention of the McCormick Reaper caused a revolu 
tion in the production of wheat and small grains throughout 
the world. Farm machinery has carried on that revolution 
in food production, but it has gone only half or less of the 
whole way. Until recently, farm machinery, largely speak- 
ing, has failed to keep pace with technological machinery in 
other fields of production. It remained clumsy, expensive, 
breakable and often badly serviced. This was partly so be- 
because a partial monopoly existed in the farm machinery 
industry and partly because the interest of the large farmer 
were considered more often than those of the small farmer. 
Occasionally there appeared an isolated implement whose ex- 
cellence and advance approached that of machinery in other 
fields, but there was no evidence of concerted action or plan- 
ning to bring farm machinery up to date. I have been ac- 
cused of favoring the product of one farm machinery com- 
pany over all the others. That is true and I did so and 
continue to do so because that company has shown vision in 
producing a whole system of machinery which is light, mod- 
ern, practical, convenient and is designed for efficiency and 
with the needs of all farmers in view. Such a system can 
make the same world revolution in food costs and production 
on a broader scale which the McCormick Reaper accom- 
plished in its time. It can make for great production of food 
at lower costs. It can enable the dispossessed industrial 
worker with an eight hour day and five day week to engage 
in small and even large agricultural ventures which will 
bring him, under a program of decentralization, economic 
security and a stake in the nation. It can change his status 
from that of proletariat to the middle class without which 
democracy cannot exist. 


New Farm IMPLEMENTS NEEDED 


There is still much to be done in the field of farm machin- 
ery. There is great need for new implements to meet the 
demands of the agricultural revolution which is taking place, 
the machinery designed for the contour planting, the strip 
farming, the trash farming which can preserve and increase 
the fertility of our soil and lower the cost of our food. Of 
this aspect a whole book could be written. There is no time 
to go into it here. Suffice it to say that this agricultural 
revolution, together with better mechanized equipment and 
better distribution, can increase our abundance and stabilize 
our food costs at a low level, but one profitable to the farmer. 
All this can have an immense effect upon living costs, in 
checking inflation and in establishing a true and stable pros- 
perity. 

Certain of our natural resources like oil, metals and min- 
erals cannot be replaced. When they are gone they are gone 
and they represent a large portion of our real and natural 
wealth. When they are exhausted, and they are nearer ex- 
haustion than most people like to believe, substitutes will 
have to take their place and these substitutes will have to be 
grown in our soil by farmers. The importance of agriculture 
and fertility will not decrease. The demands made upon 
both will continue to grow. Our soil and our forests are 
the source of the plywoods, the plastics, the oils that are 
taking the place of resources which cannot be renewed. 

At the beginning of the war the administration put forth 
a slogan “Food will win the Peace.” It should have said, 
“No matter how much food we produce it will not be 
enough.” It is clear, I think by now, that there is not enough 
food in the world or even enough for a good and healthy 
diet of the citizens of this country. To put more land under 
cultivation—non-agricultural land which should not be cul- 
tivated; or by overworking the fertile land now in use— 
in order to get greater production, is not the answer. By 


doing so we are destroying the greatest source of our real 
wealth. 


ScALE OF LivinG SLIPPING 


We are producing less and less and what food we produce 
is costing us more and more. If it takes six and presently 
seven acres of land to produce what one acre should produce 
instead of the present one to five ratio, food can only grow 
scarcer and more expensive while the margin of profits of 
the farmer diminishes in an equal ratio. The fact, still 
largely unperceived, is that while we in this country have 
exploited the natural resources which are our real wealth, 
we have been slipping steadily down in our living standards, 
to the level of peasantry and proletariat and have been mov- 
ing toward a statism, a proletarian government which few of 
us want and which would render few of us happy, the work- 
ingman least of all. The truth is that democracy and free 
enterprise are the luxuries of a rich nation which poor coun- 
tries cannot afford. As Great Britain, like ourselves, grow 
poorer in real wealth, she moves closer to pensions, subsidies 
and a socialist “cradle to the grave” political philosophy. All 
of these things are not causes but symtoms. As Russia begins 
to feel the effect of the development of her great natural 
and real wealth she will move farther and farther away 
from Communism toward Democracy and free enterprise. 
She had, indeed, already begun to do so when a disastrous 
war intervened to check her progress. 

Rashly the Administration promised to feed the world and 
now the promise cannot be kept. 

It is probable that food or the lack of food will determine 
the future course of the world as much or more than all the 
conferences at Bretton Woods, at Dumbarton Oaks and Hot 
Springs. It will determine to a large degree the feeling be- 
tween this country and many nations in the world. Indeed it 
has already done so in France and Belgium and Italy and it 
has caused friction in our relations with Great Britain, Can- 
ada and Australia. Food and the question of who shall 
deliver it has become a source of discord in Poland between 
ourselves and Russia. Food shortages can turn the rank and 
file of the American people to bitter isolationism. Food, its 
abundance, or its scarcity, can make or destroy the best plans 
for world peace and order. It is obvious that no structure of 
world government can survive which is not based upon a 
sound foundation of better distribution of food, of raw 
materials and of markets. 

I need not go into how all these things can affect the lives 
of all of us, ourselves, our children, our grandchildren, 
whether we live on farms or in cities. I have tried to make 
the point that our real wealth is not in dollars but in our 
natural resources. No one here will argue that when they 
are gone we shall cease to be either a rich or a powerful 
nation. Among these resources our most important is soil 
upon which our agriculture is dependent. If industry and 
labor choose to ignore what happens to the soil and to agri- 
culture they are on the way to suicide. Agriculture has ex- 
isted since the beginning of time. Industry and industrial 
labor have existed less than 150 years which is a fraction of 
a second in historic time. Agriculture will be here when 
industry is gone and industrial labor is starving. As Liberty 
Hyde Bailey wrote long ago, “The farmer is the first man 
and he will be the last.” 

The points I would like to make are that our soil and 
the men who cultivate it are of vital importance to ourselves 
and to the world, and that we must include them first in 
all our thinking and planning. The farmer can do much, 
and by and large his record is a good one, but it is the job 
of all of us to cooperate with him and to safeguard and 
promote the agriculture upon which our very existence is 
founded. Thank you very much. 
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A Challenge To Economists and Moralists 


REASON, MORALITY, CULTURE MUST GO INSEPARABLY TOGETHER 
By REVEREND BROTHER C. EDWARD, F.S.C., Vice President, Manhattan College, New York 
Delivered at the Anniversary Dinner of the Charitable Irish Society, Boston, Mass., March 17, 1945 


T grieves me mightily that I do not bring to this very 
flattering task the flight of fancy and amplitude of 
utterance which were not the least among the many 

admirable qualities of my Roscommon ancestors. Some- 
where the direct line of transmission was broken and, | 
think, my father is to blame. You see, he is a narrow-back 
and, saving your presence, a Massachusetts narrow-back at 
that. However, I yield to no man when it comes to a ques- 
tion of good will and, with all due reverence, I remind you 
from the Scriptures that “The Lord seconded their desires 
for their good will which He chiefly regarded”. But, what 
a strain you put upon a man’s good will! You place him 
at a table positively writhing under the weight of delicious 
food and glistening with the amber and gold of choicest 
vintages. Then, with a serenity that is almost appalling, 
you tell him “I dare you to touch any of it. Don’t forget, 
my bucko, you have to make a speech”. Now I know what 
they mean when they speak of the “heartbreak wit” of the 
Irish. That is your way! Yet, I will draw profound con- 
solation from this adaptation of Thomas Moore: 


But I ne'er will forget the dear vision that threw 
Its enchantment around me, while ling’ring with you! 


From morning ’til now of this fine, soft day, this good 
earth of Boston has been martial and merry with balsam of 
melody from fifes and drums and pipes and bands of brass. 
The very air was green in a pageant of banners and flags 
which gladdened our hearts with the freshness of sudden 
spring. The streets of old Boston echoed with the cadence 
of marching brigades swinging along to anthem and song of 
Father O'Flynn, Garry Owen, O’Donnell Aboo, and St. 
Patrick’s Day in the Morning. Even the big-city hum shed 
its menace. Eyes filled with glory and not with greed, lips 
parted in humor and not humbug, steps nimble with dance 
and not dread, it lost itself for a little while in soul-satisfying 
jubilation. Who needs to ask why? Sure, the light in all 
eyes, Was the blue of the skies; On all cheeks bloomed the 
wild Irish rose; And the charm of each smile was for St. 
Patrick’s isle—and all this in tribute to “The Day We 
Celebrate”. 

Responding to that time-honored toast is not an easy assign- 
ment. Nor have I made it any easier for myself in having the 
temerity to respond to it in the name of those among you who 
are absent: your fathers, and sons, and brothers, and fellow- 
members in the Armed Services of our beloved America. And, 
some of them are dead! Their epitaph might well be: 

Here lie we dead because we did not choose 
To shame the land from which we sprung. 
Life is perhaps no great thing to lose, 

But young men think it is, 

And we were young. 


And, some of them are dying; spilling out their rich red 
blood in some pest-ridden hole on Iwo Jima, or pouring it 
forth from the cockpit of some Flying Fortress, or mingling 
it with the drenching water of some foreign sea. And, some 
of them are living; staunch in their belief that divinized 
humanity will not completely forget its origins, that what 
Patrick lived and died for must have a continuity because 
Patrick prayed that it might be so. 


ki om, Sel 


These dead, and dying, and living represent to me the only 
reason for human existence, the glorious trinity of love, and 
hope, and faith. Love, because “Greater love than this hath 
no man’’; and Hope, because peace and happiness must be 
the recompense for those who suffer and obey; and Faith, 
because, in spite of treason, and deceit, and betrayal, they 
are steadfast in their adherence to the principle that the soul 
of God's people is and will always remain vitally great. Let 
us speak for these dead, and dying, and living as we look at 
our America of the here and now! Let me assure you, at the 
outset, that I am not afflicted with that dangerously commu- 
nicable disease which is the practice of perpetually viewing 
with alarm. And, I have very little time for that school of 
quack philosophers who cling hysterically to the insane belief 
that, somehow or other, everything will eventually right 
itself. So, more or less boldly, I do not hesitate to say that 
there exists in our America of the moment a condition that 
flings a serious challenge to both our economists and our 
moralists. America and Americans are muddled with money. 
They are oppressed with opportunity. They are prostrate 
with prosperity. In times gone by, when a similar state of 
affairs was in possession, people generally became totally 
oblivious of obligations. They strove feverishly to rid them- 
selves of all discipline of both mind and body. They extended 
a rousing welcome to whatever looseness chose to pray upon 
the national life. They gave evidence of a lamentable weak- 
ness in their ability or their willingness to differentiate be- 
tween the temporary and the enduring, between the shadow 
and the substance, between the solid and the sensational. 
They did not remember or elected to gloss over the bitter 
experiences of the past. They preferred imaginary advan- 
tages to the salvation of what was best in life. They flouted 
the laws of both moral and intellectual life. They grasped 
the present with greedy hands and, almost worst of all, they 
came to believe that the intensity of an attitude was proof 
positive of its permanence. None of us is so naive as to be- 
lieve that the same temptations do not present themselves 
today. None of us is so unaware of actuality as to be ignorant 
of the fact that many are yielding without a struggle to these 
temptations. 

In the category of these apparently inseparable evils from 
the trends of the times, an unwarranted sense of security 
seems to have laid paralyzing hold upon a great number of 
our people, an attitude which St. Paul castigated when he 
urged us “Let him who stands take heed lest he fall”, a frame 
of mind which is monstrous in the face of the terrifying toll 
that this war is taking in human lives alone. Because this war 
has stalked its way into the personal life of almost every 
American, because I presume to speak for your dead, and 
your dying, and your living, I must ask you to give a serious, 
if only passing, thought to what I consider a security propel- 
ling us into a just-around-the-corner future. With a smug- 
ness and a sense of superiority which are actually criminal, 
we too happily allow ourselves to believe that victory in this 
war will be ours at the time and in the circumstances which 
will best suit our sense of the dramatic. Dulled by this totally 
unjustifiable belief, we go along blithely preparing for a post- 
war period on the idiotic assumption that human nature has 
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already exhausted all its possibilities for evil of both mind 
and heart. A fervent “God help us!” Victory with hope 
will be ours only when we have adopted as part of our 
national credo that right must always be the complement of 
might, that sacrifice must always be the handmaid of service, 
that /ove must always be an adjunct to labor. And the post- 
war world? Nothing can save it. Nothing, mind you, except 
the principles which recognize the individual as a creature 
composed of body and soul and made to the image and like- 
ness of Almighty God. The four Freedoms, the Atlantic 
Charter, the Moscow Pact, Dumbarton Oaks, the Yalta 
deliberations, the San Francisco conference and other similar 
documents and proposals will all too soon become so many 
other historic scraps of paper unless the application of them 
is permeated with that doctrine of the individual dignity, a 
permeation which alone can give them the binding force of 
faith, and hope, and love. Educators worthy of the name 
know that even though they are not always courageous 
enough to admit it. And, those same educators are deter- 
mined that the blood of us must never again become just so 
much dissipated riches. But, they have reason to fear that, 
because of the necessary here-and-now supremacy of the in- 
tellectual faculties, people will slip unconsciously into thinking 
that only the intellectual faculties are worthy of develop- 
ment. They foresee the danger that man, integral man, may 
suffer and, with him, that all civilization and all culture may 
be struck a blow which will set them back for centuries. 
They could be panic stricken with the realization of the 
major contributory role which education will play in the 
shaping and the application of the plans which will govern 
our country’s immediate future and fashion her destiny for 
generations uncountable. 

Their panic would arise.from the fear that the rest of 
America might not fully understand the cause for which 
educators will have to fight in the years which are to follow 
the titanic struggle in which we are now engaged. In these 
tines, engineering, mathematics, and the technical sciences 
and allied branches have taken a firm hold upon the Ameri- 
can mind, mainly, I suppose, because we can see their im- 
mediate necessity. The purely cultural and civilizing studies 
have been cast into the discard. In fact, those who champion 
such studies are sometimes looked upon as dangerous dream- 
ers. But, when this terrifying present shall have given place 
to a disturbing future, what then? Then, it will be the edu- 
cators’ sacred obligation to remind the technicians and their 
admirers of the definition which these same technicians have 
accepted as best illustrating their contributions to the prog- 
ress of the world. That definition is: the science and art of 
directing the time-binding energies of mankind—the civiliz- 
ing energies of the world—to the advancement of the welfare 
of man. That definition accepts implicitly my definition of 
man: a creature composed of body and soul and made to the 
image and likeness of God. And so, all education, including 
the technical subjects, comes to mean the same thing: the 
development of the whole man, intellect and heart, body and 
soul, all four cultivated to act, each in its own sphere, with 
greatest efficiency. 

Iam a teacher by profession and, therefore, you cannot 
be too greatly annoyed with me if I “go academic” for a 
moment. The soul or, if you will, the “informing principle 
of the human body” is wonderful to contemplate in the per- 
formance of particular lines of action. At times, it analyzes, 
compares, infers, coordinates, passes from known principles to 
the discovery of unknown truth. It can then be called 
REASON and it finds its nourishment in intellectual truth. 
Or again, it decides that such and such an act is good and 
resolves to perform it or recognizes that such and such an 


act is bad and determines to avoid it. Then it is the MORAL 
SENSE whose object is natural goodness and whose attain- 
ment is the habit of good deeds. Again, it goes in search 
of beauty, whether in the physical, moral, or intellectual 
order and, then, it is the ESTHETIC SENSE which is 
cultivated by correcting and refining the taste for things 
beautiful and sublime. Over all this activity, the root and 
principle of all, giving life and being, aim and direction, 
weight, measure, and intrinsic worth is the soul’s determin- 
ing power which we call the WILL. Only in the harmonious 
development of all the activities I have named can the com- 
plete development of the complete man hope to be achieved. 

Perhaps you were slightly bewildered as I waded through 
that field of necessary preliminaries. But, come back with 
me now. For your dead, and your dying, and your living 
you are solemnly charged with watching jealously the trends 
which may guide the development of the intellectual faculties 
in the education of tomorrow. I have said that Reason is one 
of the activities of the soul. But, it is only one and the 
exclusive development of the REASON will dwarf the other 
functions of the soul and will lead inevitably to the evolution 
of that worst of all monstrosities—the pure intellectualist. 
Intellectualism, as such, if it is mot the cause, it is one of the 
greatest contributing factors to all the misery and crime that 
fester at the door of human society. Very little imagination 
is required to picture the results of pure intellectualism. It 
places more, and more effective weapons in the hands of the 
vicious and the criminal. On that score, we need but remem- 
ber that there was once a time, historians tell us, when war 
was a gentlemanly pastime. But, you can’t have Falstaff and 
have him thin; and, you can’t have modern warfare and have 
it chivalrous. Again, far from being an antidote to crime and 
to vice, pure intellectualism does very literally promote both 
the one and the other. It promotes them by creating new and 
more expensive wants, by increasing man’s capacity for en- 
joyment and, concurrently, decreasing his capacity for self- 
control. It feeds selfishness and sensuality to the point where 
concupiscence becomes all the more intense because it is all 
the more refined. It can find reasons for glorifying a sort 
of well-bred hoodlumism and for cultivating an affection for 
a sort of elaborate smut. Briefly, pure intellectualism can 
justify the animalizing of humanity and would place its 
stamp of approval on the man or the philosophy that cham- 
pions the unrestrained gratification of every human instinct. 

And, that brings us very naturally to a consideration of 
the cultivation of the MORAL SENSE. It seems to me 
indisputable that the best education is that which gives to 
its subjects the best orientation; the education which most 
clearly defines our relations with our Creator and with 
society; which imparts the all-important truths concerning 
our origin and our destiny, which indicates the wav by which 
we may best attain the end for which we were created. It 
seems to me equally indisputable that morality, the culture 
of the MORAL SENSE, which is taught apart from reli- 
gious truth and religious sanction is a delusion. Do not mis- 
understand me here. I am not attempting to deny the value 
of an ethical code. I grant you that a code of ethics will 
help to classify the passions, the vices, the virtues, the moral 
habits and tendencies. But, is it possible for an ethical code to 
show how passion may be overcome, how vice may be extir- 
pated, how virtue may be acquired? Theory is not practice. 
Knowing is not doing. Knowledge, in itself is good. It is a 
great power. But, knowledge alone has never been able to 
stand between human selfishness and the gratification of any 
human passion. The world has never been renovated by the 
ethical codes of Marcus Aurelius or Epictetus. The MORAL 
SENSE that enters into our convictions, that becomes part 
of our very existence, that influences our lives and braces 
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them to resist or forbear from wrongdoing, such a MORAL 
SENSE has its source in something higher than pure ethics. 
It has its source in the principles of religion. I shall go fur- 
ther than that. It has its source in the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. 

For my present purpose, it makes little difference whether 
you look upon Jesus Christ as the Son of God or simply as 
a profound Teacher Who has attracted a world-wide follow- 
ing. The doctrine of Christ, judged objectively, is encour- 
aging, ennobling, inspiring, divinizing. Woodrow Wilson 
tells us that “the Doctrine of Christ has liberated the world, 
not as a system of ethics, not as a philosophy of altruism, but 
by its revelation of the power of pure and unselfish love. .. . 
It gave us the perfect image of right living, the secret of 
social and individual well-being”. To which I shall add that 
His doctrine alone could have produced the Good Samaritan, 
His doctrine alone can answer correctly and consolingly that 
most disheartening question: Am I my brother’s keeper? 

And that question brings to mind instantaneously the no- 
tion of responsibility. We Americans, perhaps more than 
any other people in the world, most frequently allow our 
emotions to usurp the function of reason and adopt as the 
guides of our conduct proverbs, aphorisms, wise sayings and 
similar trivia. One of the most dangerous of our American 
boasts is the passage in the Declaration of Independence 
which proudly proclaims that “all men are created equal”. 
Millions of us quote that, but I’m not at all sure that all 
understand it correctly. The most hurried glance about us 
would positively overwhelm us with the realization that, in 
this world of ours, there is no equality of mental equipment, 
no equality of achievement, no equality of influence exerted. 
From the fact that these equalities do not exist, it follows 
logically that certain responsibilities devolve upon the more 
gifted, the more successful and the more influential. 

The time seems to me not far away when Christian men 
and women, and Christian principles of thought and action 
will exercise an influence unparalleled in history. A just and 
lasting peace, I fondly hope, will come to pass within the 
lifetime of the oldest inhabitant of the city of Boston. For 
peace to be just and lasting, it must be based essentially on 
Christian principles and Christian men and women will be 
called upon to give evidence in their lives of the workableness 
of their beliefs and practices. Christian men and women will 
be overwhelmed with the responsibility of judging and direct- 
ing the public taste in the artistic, literary, and political life 
of our nation. 

In the ESTHETIC SENSE, in CHRISTIAN CUL- 
TURE, you and I will find the criteria for our judgments, 
the standards by which we will accept the desirable and 
reject the unworthy, the bases for our necessary comparisons. 
Thomas Henry Huxley—and he certainly finds himself in 
strange company here tonight—defines the cultured man as 
one “who has been so trained in his youth that his body is 
the ready servant of his will . . . whose intellect is a clear, 


cold, logic engine . .. whose mind is stored with a knowledge 
of the great and fundamental truths of Nature and the laws 
of her operations . . . whose passions are trained to come to 
heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience... 
a man who has learned to love all beauty whether of Nature 
or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as him- 
self”. I will appropriate parts of that definition and say that 
CHRISTIAN CULTURE is the sum total of the refining 
principles which should be the normal result of the Christian 
philosophy of life and the Christian philosophy of education. 
Therefore, it includes a refinement of mind, morals, and 
taste. It embraces sympathy as well as knowledge, it com- 
bines simplicity with courtesy, it is an exteriorization of all 
the graces and the consequent repression of all that is mean, 
and sordid, and vile. It tends to expel evil with good, ignor- 
ance with knowledge, and falsehood with truth. It conduces 
to the practice of life, abhors uncleanness of all kinds, and 
motivates almost reflexively to the doing of what is morally 
right. 

The three: Reason, Morality, Culture must go inseparably 
together and we must keep them safe for those who will 
come back to us. 

And, now, I will go back to your dead, and your dying, 
and your living; to those among you who are absent; to 
those who represent the glorious trinity of love, and hope, 
and faith; to those, particularly, who are at this moment 
making heroic efforts to face bravely and calmly the unknown 
dangers and the indescribable hardships of this devastating 
war. If you were to ask them what they are fighting for, they 
might find it difficult to frame an answer which would satisfy 
either you or themselves. But, to their own minds and hearts, 
they have already given the only completely satisfactory an- 
swer. That answer is not merely a negation; not solely the 
burning desire to destroy the sly, little, yellow devils beyond 
one ocean and the brutal and brutalizing doctrine of Force 
beyond the other. Such an answer would be insufficient in- 
spiration for those who know that the God Who sends them 
out to fight permits them to be zealous in the combat but 
never joyful. 

The only answer that can rally fighting men to fight on, 
and suffering men to endure, and dying men to live would 
be something like this: We are fighting to preserve. To pre- 
serve faith. With all illusions scattered like the last shadows 
of night before the first beams of morning, we are fighting 
to preserve faith in God and faith in the Land we love. To 
preserve hope, hope in an eternal reward, and hope in a 
time for living unshackled by stultifying fears. To preserve 
love, love of the Giver of all good gifts, and love for our 
fellow-men everywhere because they too are made to the 
image and likeness of God. We are fighting in a war so that 
all men may come to know, to love, and to serve the Jesus 
Christ of yesterday, of today, and of all the tomorrows, that 
are ever to be.—And, may He keep them always in the 
hollow of His hand! 


Proper Treatment of War Prisoners 


REASON FOR WAR DEPARTMENT’S MANAGEMENT 
By Ist LT. NEWTON L. MARGULIES, Assistant Judge Advocate, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
*Delivered before the Downtown Optimists Club, St. Louis, Mo., April 27, 1945 


HEN your Mr. Ulbright introduced me speaking 
of glowing qualifications, he was very kind but, 


incidentally, most inaccurate. You can see that for 
yourself. Look at the Sergeant who has briefly but tellingly 
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spoken. I have no campaign ribbons such as he has, and I 
have no overseas stripes upon my sleeve; from the point of 
view of foreign service, I am standing here in front of you 
quite naked. 
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I have hopes, however. I understand that Washington is 
to put out a small green insignia to indicate “Service outside 
of one’s home county.”’ Moreover, I received a letter from 
Jamesville, Wisconsin, today—the home of the Parker foun- 
tain pen, you know—and according to their computations, 
I have used more gallons of ink than, well, anyway, they 
have nominated me to the enviable position of full colonel 
in the Paragraph Troops. 

Really, when Mr. Ulbright proposed that I speak here 
this afternoon, my mind raced back to the peace years; and 
for good reason to my first visit in the City of New York. 
. Fresh from the plains of South Dakota, I was mighty im- 
pressed by the hundreds thronging the avenues, the massive 
buildings, and the flashing electric signs—so as soon as I 
could, I left my hotel to just “see the city.” 

I began to stroll. I looked at windows, at faces, at the 
limousines. I walked—well, I’ll never know how far—and 
then I saw such a flow of people I realized that it was 4:30 
or 5:00, the traffic became oppressive, and | decided to go 
back to the hotel. 

[ started to return, and found I could not. I walked to 
one corner, then another and then another, and suddenly 
realized I was lost. 

I didn’t want to ask just a stranger any give-away ques- 
tions, so I looked for a policeman. I saw one directing traffic. 
He was a big, burly fellow, carrying all the dignity of his 
office. The more I looked at him the bigger he grew; he 
seemed to be doing such a good job out there in the middle 
of the street defending himself, that I hesitated to go out 
there too. 

| looked around and saw a curly-headed newsboy, hawking 
his papers. I went to him, and in a kindly voice asked, 
“Sonny, can you direct me to the Hotel New Yorker?” He 
leaned back, looked me over with a cocky professional ap- 
praisal, and said, ““Mi-mi-mister, da-da-da you kn-kn-know 
how ma-ma-many people there are in N-N-New York?” I 
was so stunned by this combination of cockiness, stuttering 
and unexpected questioning that all I could do was reply. 1 
said “Why, about 7 million, I suppose.” 

“Then wha-wha-why in-in hell ask me?” 

I daresay that there are a dozen attorneys within the area 
of Metropolitan St. Louis itself far better qualified to speak 
upon this subject, attorneys who know international law and 
could give a closely documented case for either side of the 
question. So I thought, “Why ask me?” 

Human frailty permitted me to appear; it cannot be ex- 
pected that I would resist the opportunity to speak before a 
group of this size and nature. An insufficient justification 
for acceptance can be found in the twin facts that I can draw 
upon the experience of being a Prisoner of War Camp Judge 
Advocate for a year and that certain figures can be disclosed, 
the announcement of which would not have been allowed 
by the Provost Marshal General a short time ago. 

The public has shown great interest (especially since the 
atrocity stories have become matters of common knowledge) 
in the reasons for the War Department's Prisoner of War 
management. Let us examine. 

Proper administration of Prisoners of War is measured by 
three purposes: The first is enticement, the second security 
and the third the use of the prisoners. 

As for enticement, it must be said at the very outset that 
we cannot accurately measure the success of management in 
that field. Inducement to surrender is too abstract a value 
to be submitted for accurate measurement. There is a myriad 
of reasons why soldiers surrender in the field. 

Consider the soldier as an individual. His introduction 


to society, ‘his community life, his adaptation to his very 





home—all these factors are operative, these are initial stimuli 
—and then there are the final forces: His adjustment to the 
army, the condition of his equipment, the success of the in- 
stant battle, and, perhaps, even his attitude toward his Ser- 
geant. No General Staff can so govern a group of the enemy 
so as to determine, through the scientific use of control 
factors, the full effect that the promise of happy camp life 
has upon the soldier in the field. But an inducement there 
is; examples of it have been seen. 

Intelligence records show the Italian thousands, when they 
were taken, they were not takén from the shock of battle 
but taken with full equipment, folded tents, shined shoes 
and files in a state of readiness. They were willing to be 
subjected to the beef steaks and cigarettes to be found in our 
collection point. 

Italian prisoners have written home to their cousins telling 
them of the wonders of our camps. I read one letter in which 
the writer said, “Now, Alicebides, when you are captured,” 
did you catch that phrase? “when you are captured.” It 
was not only anticipated, it was postulated. 

An Italian Captain who was the adjutant of a camp to 
which I was assigned told me that when he surrendered he 
took the white flag and made his way across the lines to the 
regimental headquarters and was taken to a Major, who, 
incidentally, was from St. Louis, Missouri. 

He told the Major that he had several companies ready 
to surrender. The Major looked about him and said to the 
Italian, “‘Let’s see, it is about 4 o’clock, and we are still 
playing baseball. I am sorry, old man, first things first. I 
have got to umpire this game. I will give you an appoint- 
ment at 9 o'clock in the morning.” The next morning, on 
the hour, with boots shined and with proper courtesy, the 
Italian Captain returned and was given instructions on the 
disposition of his troops. 

We cannot say how tempting the promise of pleasant camp 
life was to the enemy, but it is a fact, not rhetoric, that they 
came to us as a matter of routine, and they came to us in 
great numbers. 

It is eminently more sensible, and really rather clever, to 
win our war with butter and beefsteaks instead of bullets 
and bombs. 


Insofar as the security of Prisoners of War is a concern, 
success on every hand may be reported. Security is important. 
For the prisoners to return to aid, once again, our enemy 
abroad, would be a discouraging turn of events—to reduce 
them to custody here and allow escape would be bad, too. 
They have been secure: On the 29th day of January of this 
year, we had of Germans alone, 300,000 Prisoners of War 
in continental United States, and only 17 were at large. 
That is a good job of security, and it becomes a better job 
when it is realized that these Prisoners of War were not 
kept within the immediate confines of a closely guarded camp, 
but were worked—more of that anon. 

The task of guarding these prisoners becomes a lighter one 
if they are treated in a humane manner—more of that anon. 

And here, perhaps, is the most tasty item of the report: 
In all the history of prisoner control upon our home soil, not 
a single act of sabotage has been effected. 

I repeat, for those who would criticise, and let the asper- 
sions fall where they may, “Mr. and Mrs. America, and all 
the ships at sea—not a single act of sabotage has been 
effected.” 


Colonel H. H. Glidden of the Prisoner of War Camp at 








*Delivered with the permission of the Commanding General 
of the Fourth Service Command, but does not necessarily reflect 
the views of the War Department. 
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Weingarten, Missouri, is fond of saying that he could roll 
back the fencing at 10 o’clock in the morning, at 11 o'clock 
all the Prisoners of War would be gone, and at 12 o’clock 
they would be back—waiting for their noon meal. A great 
deal of our control effectiveness can be assigned to the fact 
that the prisoners are relatively happy in the camps. 


A few minutes ago I said that the third purpose of ad- 
ministration was use of Prisoners of War. In the past several 
months, one of America’s most critical needs has been that 
of manpower. Only the most fool-hardy of persons would 
refuse aid given him if he were being set upon by robbers 
in a dark alley, simply because the person assisting him was 
his enemy yesterday. The War Department, realizing that, 
made yesterday’s foe today’s ally. 


We needed labor for the field and for the factory, and so 
the War Department contracted for the Prisoner of War 
labor. During the last 6 months’ period, throughout the 
United States, there has been an average of 153,000 Pris- 
oners of War assigned to work for the army and for private 
contractors. 


During the same six months’ period, the prisoners per- 
formed over 23,000,000 man-days of work! 


In Article 31 of the Geneva Convention, which was signed 
by the President of the United States on January 16th, 1932, 
and is the law to which we must strictly adhere in the gov- 
ernment of prisoners, it is stated, Labor furnished by Pris- 
oners of War shall have no direct relation with war opera- 
tions. It is especially prohibited to use prisoners for manu- 
facturing and transporting arms or munitions of any kind, 
or for transporting material intended for combat units.” 
We did not breach that law, but the prisoners worked the 
woodpulp of the North, the cotton of the South, the fruit 
of the East and the wheat of the West, and I ask you, What 
of those items are so far removed from the war effort that 
it was not a cognizable contribution the effect of which could 
be felt by division, regiment and down to the company? 
Indeed, in a society so tightly meshed as this of the twentieth 
century, and one in which we are giving such full and solid 
consideration to victory, there is no commodity in all the vast 
market place that is not associated with war. 


Run the gamut of human activity with most captious eye 
and you will not find an act without effect on the main 
effort, effect on a concrete thing such as munitions, or again 
on a vague thing—but as essential—a vague thing called 
morale. The lesson to be educed from “All for the want of 
a nail” is of magnified import now that the horse cavalry is 
pretty well gone: a bottle of ink, a safety-pin, even a letter 
well written, all are weapons with which the enemy may 
be slain. 

Thus, the woodpulp, the cotton, the fruit and the wheat, 
all, in a broad sense, are munitions. 


Thus, despite the restriction that would not permit them 
to work on gun or plane these prisoners did directly aid our 
forces, moreover, they indirectly released many of our farm 
boys so that they could leave the tractor and actually ride 
the tank. 


These labor contracts were, in fact, profitable from the 
point of view of cash as well as national defense. It cost us 
less than sixty cents a day to feed our prisoners, they were 
paid eighty cents a day for labor. The labor was contracted 
for zt union price—this in order that there would be no 
competition between our prisoner labor and the free, union 
labor of America. The difference between that eighty cents 
and the union price was paid to the Treasurer of the United 
States, which Treasury is now the richer to the extent of 
25,000,000 dollars! 





It is not the purpose of this speech to contend that the 
War Department is right, nor do I essay to debate the merits 
of any plan. This is, by intent simply a recitation of the facts 
with the invitation that you judge the merits of action taken 
and results achieved. If you approve you may applaude. 

In a little village of a foreign land lived two men of com- 
munity fame. One was the parish priest, the other a mirror 
merchant who had learned the art of applying quicksilver to 
glass and had profited by the acquisition of worldly goods. 
Mirror making was the only art he had learned. The priest 
had learned a single art too—the art of living. That was 
all he need learn. 

So it was that Father Pontrelli was known for his kind- 
ness and the merchant for his miserliness—all men had praise 
for “padre” but, as is often the case with sincere admiration 
they seldom spoke it for with simple men the heart finds it 
hard to use the tongue. Their silence was eloquent. 

But the merchant was much discussed and continually 
condemned. 

Evil days fell upon the merchant for he became sick in 
body, and then, as might have been expected, apprehensive 
in soul. He worried about his lack of friends. No man called 
upon him, even his oldest retainers manifested little personal 
concern. 

One Sunday the miserable miser made his painful way to 
the hilltop where dwelt the priest. As soon as his breath 
would allow him he complained to Pontrelli, “Why am I 
so alone?” The priest smiled, and with one arm over the 
shoulder of his guest he led him to a window. 

“What do you see?” he asked. 


The miser peering out said he saw a greensward, children 
playing, the brook in the valley—and so moved was he by 
the beauty of the scene and the friendliness of the priest (for 
the worst of us respond to kind treatment) he added that 
in his “fancy” he even heard the singing of the birds! 

The priest then guided the old man to a mirror on the 
wall, again he asked, “What do you see?” 

The merchant looked upon his own reflection—it was a 
picture of greed, selfish thoughts, and poor living stamped 
upon dying skin. The miser too used to his likeness for 
objective study replied, “Why the only thing I see is myself.” 

“You see,” said the wiser old man of God, “what a great 
difference a little silver can make?” 

A little silver can make a great difference. With a little 
silver we changed the view of the prisoners, they repaired 
our roads, they harvested and stored our crops, they main- 
tained our military posts because their views were shrunk 
to seeing only themselves. No alchemist could have dreamed 
a more cunning charm—the silver tinkled, and the Nazi 
sniper became the American farmer! 

There was an alternative, it was to treat these men with 
contempt and vilification, to cast aside the instructions of 
the law which were, after all imposed by force of our own 
conscience and good taste for the most part. That alternative 
would have given us the satisfaction of vengeance. Vengeance 
has never been a paramount or even an important feature of 
American society. Had we stooped to vengeance the fullest 
satisfaction would have been about as long lived as the 
“YoYo” fad, and I daresay about as worth while. 

Many lessons have been distilled from critical reading of 
history, buffeted about on the sea of experience and then 
rejected. But one lesson, at least, has risen from emotion, 
sparkled forth an idea, and been long retained. “Men cannot 
be ruled by fear alone,” and that lesson translated into action 
has caused the erstwhile enemy to work with diligence and 
in many cases with a great deal of skill for our military vic- 
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tory. I have hammered at this thought to the point of labor- 
ing the obvious, but it is important. 

The House Military Affairs Committee investigated and 
could not find a single case of coddling of these many inmates 
of our camps. They go to work, and when their work is 
done, they return; but they are human beings, and if treated 
as such, the benefits are many. 

When I first billeted Prisoners of War at Weingarten, 
and I had made my little speech of instructions, all of which 
was translated, I asked if there were any questions which 
these officers would like to have answered. “What,” I asked, 
“was upper-most in their minds?” The question had no 
more than been asked when an Italian Lieutenant stepped 
out of the group and sweeping aside the translator, he asked 
with unfeigned sincerity, “Lt., can you tell us how the 
Dodgers did at the double-header yesterday?” This incident 
has a definite value to an administrator. It illustrates that 
the prisoners are persons of common tastes and of interests 
sometimes very close to our American ways of thought. If 
they are handled as individuals, subject to the failings, and 
sensitive to the stimulus of other humans, they can be made 
items of value and not a liability during even the most per- 
ilous of hours. 


So we entice, secure, and use them. We religiously ad- 
hered to the rules of the Geneva Convention, and the War 
Department has abundant proof had we not done so, retalia- 
tion would have been very quick and greatly magnified, 


Those bodies lying in Erla, Belsen and Buchenwald Con- 
centration Camps were never clothed in American uniforms. 
I do not mean to imply that the depravities of the Nazis are 
less because those bodies are not the bodies of Americans, but 
what I wish to demonstrate to you is this: The Germans 
‘even in the greatest moments of despair obeyed the Conven- 
tion in most respects. True it is that there were front line 
atrocities—passions run high up there—but they were inci- 
dents, not practices; and maladministration of their American 
prison camps was very uncommon. We held the whip hand, 
we had thousands of their nationals, we could retaliate. Had 
we not preserved these men, our soldiers would have been 
targets for Nazi brutality. 


The prison camp administrative techniques initiated at the 
outset of the war have been employed throughout its long 
duration with benefits daily accruing, the technique has 
brought us a harvest which we should not forget. It has 
brought us a harvest in actual foodstuffs, a harvest in the 
lesson that the law properly respected, even during trying 
times, will give its own rewards, and a harvest in that we 
have made many prisoners individual “good-will ambassa- 
dors” so that when they return to their native soil they will 
have to admit to themselves and probably tell to others that 
the American way of doing things is much to be preferred. 

The law is a scientific thing, an esoteric thing, as perhaps 
too many of you know. I do not desire to undertake the 
Gargantuan task of making you attorneys here within an 
hour. But certain broad aspects of the law, the layman can 
understand in the very announcement of the rules. 

Law can be difficult, as I say, and this can be exemplified 
by a remark that Justice Cardoza made to the Acting Dean 
of Harvard Law School. He said there were 14 lines of a 
New York Statute which, by 1920, had been before the 
highest court of that State 325 times, a 375 page book had 
been written on it, and still parts of its meaning were not 
known! The Statute referred to the competency of a witness 
to testify. 


However, the law in its broader aspects can be simple. 
The Geneva Convention declares that “The food ration of 


Prisoners of War shall be equal in quality and quantity to 
that of troops at base camps.”—I quote from Article 11. 
That food standard is the accepted norm because of admin- 
istrative reasons, among others. The representative of the 
Swiss Legation can enter a camp, inspect the food and then 
go to near-by or distant base camps, unheralded, and thus 
quickly make a definite determination as to whether or not 
the menus are legal. If the food standard were that of the 
civilian population in the detaining country, how could the 
international representatives make their determination? In 
America they would find a standard on Park Avenue and 
one slightly different on Beale Street. In Germany, the rep- 
resentatives could be shown many standards of living too, 
and so the comparative treatment of our soldiers incarcerated 
there could not be established as being either good or bad. 
The standard used was definitive. It is a case of proper ad- 
ministration to use the troop rations as a guide. 

Now that law need not be appealed to a Supreme Court 
for understanding. 


Having addressed your attention to the reasons why the 
standard is imposed here in these United States, I will leave 
you with the question as to whether or not the army is being 
unmindful of its duty to either our civilian population or 
our men with rifles in their hands when it feeds PW’s the 
equivalent of troop mess. 


The Italian Service Units deserve a word because they 
have performed so well, and because an explanation of their 
status may disabuse minds of erroneous conclusions. These 
units were organized after Italy became a co-belligerent, and 
all members of these units have signed agreements volunta- 
rily waiving the provision that as PW’s they cannot work 
on combat items. Today these units are repairing tactical 
vehicles, loading shells, crating bombs, they are doing every- 
thing possible to speed supplies to the front. Thousands of 
these units are employed in similar work overseas. In return 
for this work they receive compensation in cash, for their 
pockets, far below the union scale, and compensation in enter- 
tainment, for their ease of mind, far less than that which 
would be afforded them were they repatriated to native soil. 

It must be stressed that these Service Units are unlike 
what we might term the “straight” Prisoner of War. The 
straight prisoner is not permitted entertainment like the 
Service Unit is afforded. When not working, the straight 
prisoner is behind barbed wire. 

We have succeeded in attaining our immediate goal—we 
have enticed, secured and used—this and more. We have 
sown some seed of friendship today that might well give us 
a crop of cooperation tomorrow. 


Finally, our adherence to the international law during the 
days and nights when it was, in many of its aspects, so com- 
pletely defiled and openly mocked by the enemy has shown 
the world an example which in itself is a challenge to the 
supreme political and social menace that is facing that world. 
It has demonstrated a faith in good-will that will assist in 
turning the stream of history from ancient channels of fear 
and hate into a new course of peace and unity. Ours is a 
world that is broken and disillusioned, a world that is weary, 
in many places weary to the point of blindness, but it is a 
world no longer listening to the voice of tyrants who would 
ruin both religion and democracy. It is a world refreshed, 
and so eager for peaceful, generous and secure life that 
obedience to international law has never had the deep and 
universal sanction it has today. 


Our steadfastness in dark hours made the light of example 
the brighter. 


We have shown the way. 


=>" 





